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Literature and Religion 


A Study in Conflict 
By CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


A cogent analysis of modern man’s basic religious problem: how to salvage 
a sense of meaning from an apparently chaotic existence. The author ex- 
amines this twentieth-century “existential anxiety” as it is dealt with in 
contemporary fiction, poetry, and drama, and makes a strong case for a 
reasoned humanism as an antidote to existential nihilism. $4.50 


Wesley’s Christology 


An Interpretation 
By JOHN DESCHNER 


Much has been written about John Wesley’s “twofold view of salvation,” 
with its emphasis on the themes of justification and sanctification. But the 
center of Wesley’s message, John Deschner points out, is his vision of Jesus 
Christ. Wesley’s Christology, then, provides a new vantage point for view- 
ing the problems of the Wesleyan salvation. The author’s intention is “to 
be faithful to Wesley’s own center, to concentrate on the point where the 
unity of his theology is most clear, and thereby to serve the exegesis of 
the Wesleyan writings and the reformulation of the Wesleyan message in 


the present day.” $4.50 
Our Fathers and Us Christianity and Communism 
The Heritage of the Methodists An Inquiry into Relationships 


By Umphrey Lee. “This is the Edited by Merrimon Cuninggim 


kind of book that each denomina- ‘Compellingly contends that the 


Christian community _ itself st 
tion needs. It is a simple exposition, y itself mu 


for clergy or laity, of the history, probe much more deeply into the 
background and faith of Metho- 
dism. . . . This book should be hailed 


for recognizing that Wesley did 


nature of communism and its rela- 
tion to Christianity. . . . Exposes 
the vast stretches of ignorance that 
dominate the landscape of American 
take theology seriously.” —Christian public opinion on this crucial sub- 
Century $3.00 ject.”—Christian Century $4.00 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Edztor’s Notebook 


IT WAS just about a century ago that a young 
Mississippi River pilot named Sam Clemens 
met up with a New Orleans teen-ager, Laura 
Wright, “in an atmosphere of moonlight and 
dancing,” as his grandnephew Samuel Charles 
Webster puts it. “I was not four inches from 
the girl’s elbow during our waking hours for 
the next three days,” Sam wrote later; but his 
boat sailed and the romance became memory. 
A memory that remained vital after a score 
of years had passed: after he had become 
world-famous as Mark Twain, and she, as 
Mrs. Laura M. Dake, had turned school- 
teacher in Dallas, Texas. 

David Watt Bowser—whose family name 
is perpetuated on Dallas city maps in Bowser 
Avenue—was in 1880 a twelve-year-old star 
pupil in Mrs. Dake’s Commerce Street school. 
The fan letter he addressed in that year to the 
author of Tom Sawyer, most persuasively 
phrased and reinforced by a reference to his 
teacher that must have revived some lively 


thoughts for Mark Twain, drew a response 
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which is remarkable for many things, notably 
the sheer power of Twain's recall of his river 
days. 

“Wattie” Bowser and Mark Twain con- 
tinued to exchange letters for several months, 
five messages in all going from Hartford to 
Dallas, four or more the other way. Knowl- 
edge of this correspondence has been strictly 
one-sided until this issue of SWR, in which 
Bowser’s letters are published for the first 
time, together with complete texts of all the 
letters from Mark Twain. Editor of, and 
commentator on, the letters is PASCAL COVICI, 
yr. of the Southern Methodist University 
English faculty. A New Yorker, Mr. Covici 
made Mark Twain his chief study in graduate 
work at Harvard, and is presently completing 
a book on Twain. Special financial assistance 
received from Southern Methodist University 
on the Twain-Bowser project is here grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Happily recovered to vigorous health after 
an extended bout with illness, SWR contrib- 
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MUDRA 
A Study of Symbolic Gestures 
in Japanese Buddhist Sculpture 


THE STRUCTURE 
AND DYNAMICS 
OF THE PSYCHE 


The Collected Works of C. G. Jung 
Volume 8 


ART AND ILLUSION 
A Study in the Psychology 
of Pictorial Representation 


THE COLLECTED 
WORKS OF 
PAUL VALERY 


Edited by Jackson Mathews 


BOLLINGEN SERIES 


By E. Dale Saunders. Illustrated with line draw- 
ings, diagrams, and 26 halftone plates. Photo- 
graphic index, bibliography. $7.50 


Translated by R. F. C. Hull. Eighteen papers, 
including ‘‘On Psychic Energy" and ‘‘Synchro- 
nicity: An Acausal Connecting Principle.’’ $6.00 


The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, 
1956. By E. H. Gombrich. With over 300 text 
illustrations in halftone and line, of which 18 
are in color. 742” x 10”, over 500 pages. $10.00 


Volume 3: Plays 


Translated by David Paul and Robert Fitzgerald. 
With an Introduction by Francis Fergusson and 
a Memoir by Igor Stravinsky. All of Valeéry’s 
writings for the theater, with two related prose 
pieces. $3.50 


Volume 12: Degas, Manet, Morisot 

Translated by David Paul. With an Introduction 
by Douglas Cooper. Containing Valéry’s book 
on Degas. a long essay on Corot. others on 
Berthe Morisot. Manet and Daumier a per- 
sonal recollection of Renoir and other writings 
on the fine arts. $3.50 


BOLLINGEN SERIES, distributed by Pantheon Books, Inc., 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14. For detailed catalogue, write 
to Bollingen Series. 140 E. 62nd St.. New York 21, N. Y 
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The 


Image ot 
Europe 
in 


HENRY JAMES 


By 
CHRISTOF WEGELIN 


“One of the responsibilities of being an 
American,” Henry James wrote in the early 
1870's, “is fighting against a superstitious 
valuation of Europe,” a statement pro- 
phetic of his whole career. This volume by 
a Swiss scholar traces James's relation to 
traditional American attitudes toward 
Europe and the development of his treat- 
ment of the international situation from 
more or less conventional beginnings to 
the conceptual and formal complexity of 
his latest fiction. 


“As a European who has taken root in 
the United States, Mr. Wegelin brings to 
his cosmopolitan subject a balanced per- 
spective as well as a mature critical faculty. 
Mr. Wegelin’s book should make his read- 
ers aware once again that the uniqueness 
of James — over and above the claims of 
his artistry — resides in the fact that he 
achieved and recorded a cosmopolitan 
vision without sacrificing his American- 
ism.” — New York Times Book Review. 

212 pages, $4.50 


Southern Methodist University Press 
Dallas 5, Texas 


uting editor J. FRANK DOBIE on March 4 
delivered the main address at the 1960 meet- 
ing in Houston of the Texas Institute of Let- 
ters. The qualities which he defined in his talk 
as essentials of living literature, vitality and 
intellectual integrity, are basic elements of his 
own writing, obvious in such a piece as his 
essay in the current SWR. The Antiquarian 
Press facsimile edition of James Cox’s Hisfori- 
cal and Biographical Record of the Cattle In- 
dustry and the Cattlemen of Texas and Ad- 
jacent Territory is a luxurious two-volume 
boxed affair priced at $100 and worth every 
dollar, a substantial part of its value deriving 
Dobie’s 
Ramon F. Adams of Dallas introduces a com- 


from Mr. introductory remarks. 
panion volume also fresh from the Anti- 
quarian Press, Prose and Poetry of the Live 
Stock Industry of the United States. 

SMU history professor PAUL F. BOLLER, 
JR.'s essay on Asa Gray originated as a paper 
delivered at a seminar of the American Studies 
Association of Texas. Theme of the seminar, 
held in Houston last December, was “The 
Impact of Darwinian Thought on American 
Life and Culture.” 

Editor of two notable anthologies, Ameri- 
ca ls West and The American Folklore Read- 
er, JOHN T. FLANAGAN of the University of 
Illinois English department is a frequent con- 
tributor to these pages, most recently with a 
study of the work of Conrad Richter. JoHN 
E. OWEN is a member of the Wisconsin State 
College sociology faculty; he has also taught 
at the University of New Mexico, and was 
chairman of the sociology department at 
Florida Southern College before serving as 
Fulbright lecturer at Dacca University in 
1958-59. Mr. Owen's views on teaching in 
Pakistan form an interesting supplement to 
SMU education professor Bob G. Wood's “Im- 
pressions of Pakistan,” published in SWR 


three years ago. 


FICTION: Yellow Springs, Ohio, is home for 
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ILLCREST STATE BANK 


Em 3.2511 


“that’s my bank" 


Cam F. DOWELL, 
President 


MEMBER. FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Antioch College English professor JUDSON 
JEROME, whose poetry has been seen earlier 
in SWR. JULIAN SILVA is a resident of Mexico 
City. Born in Canton, China, the son of Pro- 
testant missionary parents, IVAN INNERST re- 
ceived his college education at Ohio, North- 
western, the Sorbonne, and the University of 
California. Formerly a teacher of journalism 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
he is now living in Santa Monica. 


POETRY: A member of the English depart- 
ment of Kansas State College, BRUCE CUTLER 
plans to include “The Cimarron” in a col- 
lection of his verse to be published. by the 
University of Nebraska Press this spring. 
HORACE E. HAMILTON of the Rutgers English 
faculty is a frequent contributor. Formerly 


of Dallas, and an alumnus of SMU, 
JOSEPH COLIN MURPHEY is now teaching in 
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Corpus Christi. Of his poem in this issue, he 
writes: “The idea of ‘heaviness,’ that it is the 
God substance, that He is that from which 
all heaviness descends, I believe is mine; yet 
it is medieval too. Also the fact that this 
painter did not use perspective . . . merely as 
an exercise, an innovation, an experiment in 
his plastic art only; I try to bring out the 
idea that even this is connected with spiri- 
tual truth and something that Mantegna was 
trying to say: that God is brought lower here 
than ever he was brought and that this is evi- 
dent in the manner of the artist.” 

JULIAN L. MOYNAHAN teaches English at 
Princeton. Modesto, California is the home of 
JEANNETTE GOULD MAINO. An English facul- 
ty member at the University of Nebraska, 
ROBERT BEUM is author of two volumes of 
verse, the more recent, Orpheus and Other 
Poems, having just come off the press. 
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Wowsers and Payola 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


“REFORMS” are promised in the television-ra- 
dio industry. Since every home is equipped 
for wireless reception, we may construe the 
matter as a resident art. 

Disclosures of rigged quizzes and under- 
the-table payments persuading disc jockeys to 
laud and cheer certain recordings, along with 
statistical analyses of how little “public 
service” is performed on the air-waves alleged- 
ly belonging to “the people,” have provoked 
“views with alarm” in banner-size headlines. 
Syndicated philosophers have been able to 
shake sad heads over the “crass commer- 
cialism” in America and the “lack of ethics” 
or conscience in business life. The unparallel- 
ed mass-entertainment medium is taken as a 
mirror of its era. The masses, therefore, must 
have the morals of the man who tries to sell 
you Brooklyn Bridge out of a policeman’s 
earshot. It is suspected that the policeman 
would do nothing about it except ask a share 
of the loot. 

As baseball did when the 1919 World 
Series briberies came to light, as the movies 
did when somebody killed a director and a 
starlet died at a wild party, the television in- 
dustry has cried mea culpa and asked the 
privilege of self-regulation. Standing commit- 
teemen of Congress, however, were not about 
to forego the opportunity for righteous in- 
vestigation. 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


Showmen of all kinds, most of whom have 
some connection with television now, have 
been bewildered. What is no more than a hi- 
larious fiasco has become a moral crusade. 
Since the deceptions didn’t swindle the citi- 
zenry out of a dime, the casual public has 
been less agitated than the pundits. The quiz 
exposures were no more than the work of a 
spoilsport who didn’t get all he thought com- 
ing to him. He spitefully tore down the back 
curtain while a magician was sawing a woman 
in two. 

We suspect that television’s alleged con- 
trition and pledge of self-regulation are no 
more than a desire to restore public credibil- 
ity and recapture some of the viewer ratings 
for giveaway programs. 

Television is only a home-blanketing ver- 
sion of a primitive type of theater—the me- 
dicine show. Jugglers and other mountebanks 
attracted audiences to buy fish, fowl, and laces 
in the medieval markets. The pitchman pipes 
to this very day in American fairs and carni- 
vals. A jazz singer collects the crowd to 
whom a spieling comedian sells miracle can 
openers and magic potato shredders. Acrobats 
and high-divers attract the throngs to be per- 
suaded to the virtues of a certain brand of 
automobile lubrication. 

Before the American rustic or frontiers- 
man could be reached by electronic message, 
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and horns on the toads 


TEXAS FOLKLORE SOCIETY PUBLICATION XXIX 


Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. Hudson, and Allen Maxwell 


ie twenty-ninth volume in the famous Texas Folklore Society 
Series ranges in interest through a wide variety of subjects—from 
vigilante justice through Negro folktale heroes to ghost stories of 
military life in the Southwest. The tellers of these tales, both tall 
and factual, include such eminent folklorists as John Henry Faulk, 
Américo Paredes, Walter Starkie, Brownie McNeil, and John Q. 


Anderson. 


248 pages, $4.50 


For a free checklist of all Texas Folklore Society Publications write 
Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 22, Texas 


the peddlers went forth with singers, enter- 
tainers, or what passed for toothsome hussies. 
For a-dollar-a-bottle (meaning a profit over 
production cost of 98 cents) they disposed of 
gallons of Princess Minnehaha’s all-purpose 
remedy, guaranteed to cure anything from a 
farm wife’s weariness to her husband's back- 
ache—or your money returned if you can 
find the man you gave it to. Today we ac- 
cept the more scientific jargon, “tired blood” 
or “muscular aches and pains,” “cough-con- 
trol centers” and the eight nasal passages to 
be soothed. 

The market of the medicine man, for 
centuries, has been the most unrestricted field 
of individualism, the true paradise of caveat 
emptor. No government regulatory body 
can impose a rule that cannot be circum- 
vented. 

A. typical example was an order from the 
Federal Trade Commission or Federal Com- 
munications Commission or both that tele- 
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vision advertisers of nostrums stop dressing 
actors in the white robes of a hospital interne 
to create the illusion that a physician is urging 
their product on the public. The drug-adver- 
tisers obliged. They dressed their commercial 
spielers in sober business suits. Most doctors 
in the first place wear sober business suits. 
The white antiseptic smock is not a physi- 
cian’s uniform except for surgery or messy 
therapy. Do-it-yourself scalpels are not yet on 
the market. 

Hyperbole is the convention, not the excep- 
tion, in advertising. We doubt that any drug 
exploited on the television screen, any lotion, 
toothpaste, or hair tonic, is injurious to the 
purchaser. The kiss of a beautiful girl may 
not await the user of a new, new body-de- 
odorant, but the purchaser of a bottle un- 
doubtedly smells better. 

The Federal Trade Commission is now 
studying the fantastic margin between cost 

continued on page 182 
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Reviews of Books 


WHEEL OF RIMLESS SPOKES 
The Fugitive Group: 

A Literary History 

BY LOUISE COWAN 

Louisiana State University Press, 


Baton Rouge $5.00 


William Faulkner: 

From Jefferson to the World 
BY HYATT H. WAGGONER 
University of Kentucky Press, 


Lexington $5.00 


Faulkner in the University 

EDITED BY FREDERICK L. GWYNN AND 

JOSEPH L. BLOTNER 

University of Virginia Press, 
Charlottesville $6.00 


The Novels of William Faulkner: 
A Critical Interpretation 

BY OLGA VICKERY 

Louisiana State University Press, 


Baton Rouge $5.00 


The Mansion 
BY WILLIAM FAULKNER 


Random House, New York $4.75 


FAULKNER'S long-standing ideological quar- 
rel with himself has as counterpart the strug- 
gle for decision within that other southern 
movement, the early Fugitives. Louise Cowan 
(authorized by research so thorough that, dur- 
ing their 1956 reunion at Vanderbilt, Fugi- 
tives deferred to her knowledge of exact dates 
and sequences) speaks of the “unity of feel- 
ing” shared throughout the twenties, rather 
than of any group aesthetic or social pre- 
scriptions. Sometimes Fugitive antagonisms 


were not only logically irreconcilable but so 


intensely personal that they required apology. 


Ransom and Tate bitterly divided over the 


admissibility of The Waste Land’s counter- 
point as poetry. Similarly, Tate and others 
felt that Donald Davidson should be recogniz- 
ed sole editor of the Fugitive whose burdens, 
in fact, had already fallen on him, although 
Ransom preferred to pretend that the maga- 
zine was a communal effort. Davidson con- 
stantly urged the folk epic on men inclined 
to lyric irony; and later he alone refused to 
go into self-exile from the South which all 
felt did not deserve them. 

Such differences were the calculated risk 
taken by men of private imagination who 
abhorred being programmed. Each honed his 
intellectual edge on the other, to the limit 
of nervous endurance. Beyond that limit there 
still was mutual charity (when Tate com- 
plained about others’ contributions, he was re- 
minded that some of his poems had also been 
published under protest). In some cases kin- 
ship helped, or their common training in 
classic humanism. The temper of such uneasy 
discussions—an admittedly special “unity of 
feeling”—encouraged the formulation of 
Ransom’s extended dualism, Brooks’s theory 
of paradox, and Warren’s dramatization of 
the dialectic negotiation of identity. They 
were essentially united also to the extent that 
their awareness of controlled violence as a 
principle of evolution reflected the South's 
often submerged “torture of equilibrium,” 
as Ransom called it. 

Perhaps because Faulkner has withheld 
himself so long from such conversations, he 
has had to act as his own adversary. Unfortu- 
nately, divisions which in a group can be re- 
spected as mutual provocations may seem in a 
single writer unwarranted indecisions. The 
clutch of critical books that first ran analogi- 
cal surveys on Faulkner’s work nearly ten 
years ago were satisfied to trace the socio- 
mythological co-ordinates of his macrocosmic 


county. Now Hyatt Waggoner has considered 
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it due time to calculate the horizons them- 
selves, Faulkner’s metaphysical over-plat. The 
result is a near-parody of pietistic scriptural 
name-dropping and close misreading. Christ- 
images abound (only Jason Compson is spar- 
ed, though his initials are as suggestive as Joe 
Christmas’). Benjy becomes the “Word 
swaddled in darkness, ‘unable to speak a 
word.’”” Because Vardaman in As Lay 
Dying confuses a fish with his mother, Addie 
Bundren is designated Redeemer first-class 
(although she loves only one of her own 
children). 

Midway, after Waggoner realizes that Pop- 
eye, in Sanctuary, was born on Christmas 
Day, he begins to see the possibility that 
many of these religious parallels so strenuous- 
ly pursued might be questionable. Although 
intermittently he continues to confuse God 
with Gavin Stevens; calls Lena Grove a “na- 
tural saint”; and, paraphrasing Sherwood An- 
derson’s self-pity, intimates that every man 
undergoes crucifixion, gradually he defines 
Faulkner more credibly as a humanist exploit- 
ing Christian legend for its dramatic value. 
(In “Mirrors of Chartres Street’ Faulkner 
referred to the Christian “fairy tale”; more 
recently, overseas, he undefined Christianity 
as generalized humanitarianism, uncommitted 
to creed). No longer trying to justify what 
Faulkner apparently never intended, Waggon- 
er has confirmed the suspicions of those 
earlier critics who thought that Faulkner’s 
theological implications were pagan or neo- 
romantically Promethean. 

Admittedly, certain kinds of critical judg- 
ment are dificult to pass on a writer whe 
has declared his personal dissociation of art 
and belief longer and more stubbornly than 
any Fugitive, as New Critic, has. But the 
solution surely is not to multiply the ambiv- 
alence already in Faulkner by assigning him 
an organon of meaning whose occasions of 
absence are thereafter derided. Throughout 
his term as Writer-in-Residence in Virginia 
and before a dozen different audiences, 
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Now published - 
the last book written 
by the Southwest's 
great author-naturalist 


ROY 
BEDICHEK 


THE 
Sense 


OF 
Smell 


An intriguing account of the 
olfactory sense in birds, animals 
and men, by the author of 
ADVENTURES WITH 
A TENAS NATURALIST 

Including such topics as — How 
prehistoric man lost his acute 
sense of smell * Notable Human 
Voses * Can Birds Smell ¢ Racial 
Odors and the Lack of Them ¢ 
The Elephant’s Trunk — all de- 


scribed with scholarship and wit. 
With a foreword by 
J. FRANK DOBIE 


$3.95 at your bookseller, or write 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Garden City, N.Y. 
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Faulkner has disavowed doctrinaire commit- 
ments of any kind, claiming he is not even a 
novelist but a failed poet, driven by his lyric 
demon, not by ideas. His convictions, he 
would insist, are intuitive and gratuitous, not 
rationally derived. The Old Testament has 
been available to him as tall tales of heroes 
and blackguards; the Passion Week, ‘‘a ready- 
made axe to use, but it was just one of several 
tools.” Furthermore, the “ancient virtues” are 
offered as ethical imperatives not because of 
their possibly divine origin and sanction but, 
pragmatically, because without them men 
might feed on one another and neither prevail 
nor even endure. 

The formlessness of Faulkner in the Uni- 
versity is accidental but appropriate. (Origi- 
nally Gwynn and Blotner had arranged their 
40,000-foot taped transcript according to 
subject matter—likely, a pocket-size work— 
but later decided to recapture the incoherent, 
repetitious, often inconsequential spirit of the 
sessions, almost a parody of plots in Faulkner’s 
lesser novels). While trying sincerely to com- 
pensate for years of reticence, Faulkner’s 
answers are still evasive to the degree that 
they describe what was of his intention, 
rather than what was. They are the words of 
a man as unwilling as any Fugitive to be 
programmed 

All the more remarkable, therefore, is the 
patterning of insights prepared by Olga 
Vickery, who would have been disbelieved 
had she discovered a canonic consistency in 
The Novels of William Faulkner. Each of the 
major works is presented as its own experien- 
tial trial-truth. None is an illustration of re- 
ceived ideas, but each a totally unique and 
unprepared exploration, a multiple perspective 
of fact in time’s transit, its changes therefore 
best apprehended intuitively through the in- 
direct heart and perhaps never comprehended. 
Certainly language is the most inarticulate 
means of its expression, as Olga Vickery 
demonstrates admirably in Mosquitoes and 


Pylon, usually ignored or patronized. As a 
consequence, no dogma is true; and ritual 
erodes into convention when it is regularized 
or imposed on, rather than evoked from, the 
individual; often the law is the adversary of 
justice; morality is self-righteousness clutched 
by any congregation, since every church to 
some degree is destructive of pure faith. (Her 
brilliant explication of The Fable is particular 
proof of Faulkner’s neoromantic revolt 
against mass action or dicta.) Consummately, 
Faulkner has unsystematized his world; and 
this is what Olga Vickery’s equal skill sees, a 
rhetorical unpatterning far more indicative 
than the simplistic Yoknapatawpha “grand 
design” offered by Malcolm Cowley. Under- 
standing this, one can explain the necessary 
deviousness of Faulkner’s successes—the fre- 
netic disorder of reverberators, the surprise 
ricochet structures, the interbedded textures— 
as well as the flaw inherent in such relative 
failures as The Mansion, an entertainment for 
the unquestioning. 

This latest novel’s difficulties are due not 
so much to the thirty-odd years between its 
inception and execution, nor to its narrative 
complexities (these are superficial: Gavin's, 
Ratliff’s, and Chick’s nearly interchangeable 
points of view constitute a sanctioning Over- 
voice). The difficulties derive from Faulk- 
ner’s indecision about Flem Snopes’s suppos- 
edly deserved death for crimes against the 
supposedly uncontributing 
Eula (as well as her daughter Linda) and 
Mink. Flem is kept gagged so well, despite 
the babble of other voices allowed, and so 
many peripheral issues intervene, that his 
murder seems more contrived than doomed, 


uncorrupt and 


and less than justified, dramatically or moral- 
ly. Faulkner has admitted a grudging admira- 
tion for Flem during his early Machiavellian 
rise from Frenchman’s Bend to Jefferson; re- 
spectable now, he is useful only as scapegoat. 
But by victimizing Flem, Faulkner betrays 

continued on page 186 
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New and distinguished titles 


The Power of 


Blackness 

by HARRY LEVIN 
A critical study of Poe, Hawthorne, 
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First page of Wattie Bou ser’s letter to Mark Twain dated May 26th, 1880. 
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Dear Master Wattze 
The Mark Twain—David Watt Bowser Letters 


Edited and Annotated by PASCAL COVICTI, JR. 


On March 16, 1880, twelve-year-old David 
Watt Bowser of Dallas, Texas, posted a letter 
to Mark Twain of Hartford, Connecticut. 
The letter asked Twain (whom young Bowser 
designated as his favorite author “among the 
living great ones”) questions designed to 
elicit an answer—or at the very least to pro- 
cure a valued autograph. Mark Twain's re- 
sponse to the youngster’s queries was prompt 
and cordial, and the correspondence thus 
initiated continued sporadically for some 
twenty-two months. 

Bowser grew up to become a prominent 
lawyer and gentleman farmer in Dallas, dying 
in 1935. The five letters he received from 
Mark Twain were preserved through the years 
in the family’s attic trunk. Twain, notorious 
for his inability to discard manuscript of any 
sort, retained four of the letters that “Master 
Wattie” sent him. These came in due course 
into the hands of the literary executors of the 
Mark Twain Estate, who carefully filed them 
away with the thousands of other documents 
under their care. 

Now, in the following pages, all nine letters 
are for the first time brought into public 
print in their entirety, and placed in the con- 
text of their relationship to Mark Twain's 
writing career. The correspondence has not, of 
course, been unknown to scholars of the past 
two decades. When in 1939 the Dallas His- 
torical Society placed the five letters from 
Twain briefly on display, quotations from 
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them found publication in various news- 
papers, among them the Dallas Morning News 
(December 8, 1939) and the New York 
Sun (December 16, 1939). Quotations from 
the Twain letters were also published widely 
in November, 1959, when they again came to 
light following the death of David Watt 
Bowser’s widow, and Twain’s initial letter was 
printed complete in the Houston Post on 
February 7, 1960. 

Destined for eventual deposit in the manu- 
script archives of the University of Texas, 
alma mater of the Bowsers, the letters from 
Mark Twain to Wattie Bowser are presently 
in the possession of Bowser’s niece, Mrs. E. C. 
Stradley of Dallas. They are published here 
with the permission of the Trustees of the 
Mark Twain Estate. The letters from Wattie 
Bowser to Mark Twain are printed with the 
permission of Mrs. Stradley—to whom, as 
well as to Henry Nash Smith, literary execu- 
tor of the Mark Twain Estate and custodian 
of the Mark Twain Papers at the University 
of California Library, | am indebted for 
courtesies far beyond the strictly legal one of 
granting the rights of publication. 

As for Master Wattie, anyone concerned 
with the failure of modern education to teach 
the skill of coherent and correct writing 
might well ponder the performance of this 
“model pupil” of eighty years ago. What 
twelve-year-old of today could express him- 
self so cogently and persuasively?—P.C., Jr. 
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Dattas, Tex.’ 


Dear Mr. TWAIN: 

I enclose with this a composition on 
yourself. At school we were required to 
select some man among the living great 
ones, (a live dog is better than a dead 
lion, you know), with whom we would 
exchange places, and I selected you. My 
reasons for so doing, you will see in my 
composition,’ if you do not throw both 
articles in the fire, before you have read 
even this far. The favorites chosen were 
yourself, Mr. Edison, Mr. Tennyson, O. 
W. Holmes, Longfellow, &c. A few of 
us boys thoug[h]t it would be a “lark” 
to send our compositions to our favorites, 
and ask them if they would be willing to 
change with us, and if their fame, riches, 
honors, and glory had made them per- 
fectly happy—in fact to ask them if they 
would “Be a boy again.” 

I am 12, and you are 45 years old— 
just 33 years difference—but I would 
give all those years to be what you are. 
When you were a little boy did you think 
you would be a great man, or were you 
like Tom Sawyer? I like Tom splendidly, 
but his teacher did not make him wish 
and try to be great as ours does. I hope 
the next trip you take will be down 
through Texas and to Mexico. I think 
you would find enough material for a 
fine book, besides you would make us all 

"No date; envelope is postmarked March 16, 1880. 

*“First, because he is so Jolly; I imagine him to be a 
funny man ... who always keeps every body laughing 
and who is happy as the Man in the Moon looks. 
Second—Because he makes so much money . . . he is 
worth millions. . . . Third—Because he has a beautiful 
wife and children. Fourth—Because I have been an 
agent for his book, (‘A Tramp Abroad’) and because 
he has everything a man could have.” Quoted in Wal- 


ter Blair, Mark Twain and Huck Finn (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1960). 
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famous. Now, Dear Mr. Twain, I hope 
you will send me at least your autograph 
for my album. I do not think Mr. Long- 
fellow, Mr. Whittier &c. can stand a 
joke like you, so I feel surer than the 
other boys, that I will have a line in re- 
turn. I enclose my Report Card for the 
past five months, so you can tell some- 
thing about me, to say if you would 
change places with me. Hoping that you 
may not be angry at the liberty I have 
taken 
I am 

With profound Respect 

D. W. Bowser. 


O! I forgot to tell you that our princi- 
pal’ used to know you, when you were a 
little boy and she was a little girl, but I 
expect you have forgotten her, it was so 
long ago. Wartie Bowser. 


II 


(Don’t you let any of this private letter 
get into print, old fellow.) 


FARMINGTON AVENUE, HARTFORD. 
March 20, 1880. 


My Dear Master Bowser: 

I haven’t read the composition, yet-—I 
have only read your letter. I find it isn’t 
wise for ordinary folks to have two in- 
terests in their minds at once, else neither 
of them will get more than a weak & di- 


*She is unnamed here, but her name was printed on 
Wattie’s report card, as we learn from his next letter. 
In that letter, Wattie uses the term “teacher” 
to refer to the lady known to Twain. We therefore as- 
sume that Wattie’s “teacher” and “principal” were, in 
this case, the same person. “Laura M. Dake,” as she 
signed herself in Wattie’s Autograph Album on Janu- 
ary 10, 1880, was, as Samuel Webster puts it in Mark 
Twain, Business Man, “the only girl [Twain] had any 
trouble forgetting” when he was a young pilot on the 
River. He had met her in 1858, when she was only 
fifteen, and she was still in his thoughts on May 26, 
1885, when a notebook entry mentions her with nos- 
talgia. 
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vided attention. (This is a marvelously 
wretched pen, & I will change it.) 

[Thirteen lines deleted} 

Would I be a boy again? I will answer: 

1. Without any modifying stipulations 
at all, but just simply be a boy again and 
start fresh? NO! 

I have almost always been happy, & 
usually fortunate. This has been my case, 
both as boy & man. There is not a cheer- 
fuller person in the world, than I am. I 
have not the slightest fault to find with 
my lot. Yet I have no desire to live my 
life over again. I really am not able to 
tell why, for I don’t know the reasons 
myself, but that is the way I feel about it. 

2. Would I live it over again under cer- 
tain conditions? Certainly I would! The 
main condition would be, that I should 
emerge from boyhood as a “cub pilot” on 
a Mississippi boat, & that I should by & 
by become a pilot, & remain one. The 
minor conditions would be these: Sum- 
mer always; the magnolias at Rifle Point 
always in bloom, so that the dreamy twi- 
light should have the added charm of 
their perfume; the oleanders on the 
“coast” always in bloom, likewise; the 
sugar cane always green—never any “ba- 
gasse” burnings; the river always bank- 
full, so we could run all the chutes—how 
heavenly that would be!—then in the 
foot of 63, & in a thousand other places, 
we should see the thick banks of young 
willows dipping their leaves into the cur- 
rentless water, & we could thrash right 
along against them without any danger 
of hurting anything; & I would require a 
new “cut-off” to experiment on, every 
season—we tried one about a dozen times, 
one rainy night, & then had to go a- 
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round, after all—but it was a noble cir- 
cus while we had it;* I should require that 
there be a dog-watch in the evening, but 
none in the morning—for a dog-watch 
in the morning is pure foolishness; I 
would rule out the middle watch in the 
night, except on moonlight nights, be- 
cause it makes one feel so dreary & low- 
spirited & forlorn to rouse out of a pleas- 
ant sleep at dead midnight & go & perch 
away up there in the pilot house in the 
midst of the wide darkness, with appar- 
ently nobody alive in the deserted world 
but him; but the middle watch in sum- 
mer moonlit nights is a gracious time, 
especially if the boat steers like a duck, 
& friends have staid up to keep one com- 
pany, & sing, & smoke, & spin yarns, 
and blow the whistle when other boats 


"63" refers to one of the hundreds of Mississippi 
islands numbered for quick identification. A “chute” 
was a narrow passage between an island and the main- 
land, navigable only when the river was high enough. 
A “cut-off” occurred whenever the river elected to 
shorten itself by changing its channel. Often, quite a 
“circus” did occur when an overeager pilot tried to 
enter a new cut-off before the process of channel 
creation had been completed. 

“Bagasse” burnings are described by Twain in chap- 
ter XI of Life on the Mississippi (1883; repeated from 
Old Times on the Mississippi, 1875): 

“When the first frost threatens to come, the [sugar] 
planters snatch off their crops in a hurry. When they 
have finished grinding the cane, they form the refuse 
of the stalks (which they call bagasse) into great piles 
and set fire to them, though in other sugar countries 
the bagasse is used for fuel in the furnaces of the 
sugar-mills. Now the piles of damp bagasse burn slow- 
ly, and smoke like Satan’s own kitchen. 

“An embankment ten or fifteen feet high guards 
both banks of the Mississippi all the way down that 
lower end of the river, and this embankment is set 
back from the edge of the shore from ten to perhaps 
a hundred feet, according to circumstances; say thirty 
or forty feet, as a general thing. Fill that whole region 
with an inpenetrable gloom of smoke from a hundred 
miles of burning bagasse piles, when the river is over 
the banks, and turn a steamboat loose along there at 
midnight and see how she will feel. And see how you 
will feel, too! . . . All through your watch you are 
tortured with the exquisite misery of uncertainty. You 
hope you are keeping in the river, but you do not 
know.” 
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are met (though I remember that the un- 
practiced friend from the mainland nev- 
er blew it right, & consequently always 
made a little trouble;) & I would have 
the trips long, & the stays in port short; 
& my boat should be a big dignified 
freight boat, with a stately contempt for 
passenger-hails & a tranquil willingness to 
“lay up” for fog—being never in a hur- 
ry; & her crew should never change, nor 
ever die;—one such crew I have in mind, 
& can call their names & see their faces, 
now: but two decades have done their 
work upon them, & half are dead, the rest 
scattered, & the boat’s bones are rotting 
five fathom deep in Madrid Bend. That is 
the way I would have it all. And in addi- 
tion, I should require to be notorious 
among speakers of the English tongue— 
because I should want to be invited a- 
round, a little, you know, & have nice 
little kindly attentions in cars & ships & 
other places where such things help out, 
you see, & keep a body from feeling 
homesick. And when strangers were in- 
troduced I should have them repeat “Mr. 
Clemens?” doubtfully, & with the rising 
inflection—& when they were informed 
that I was the celebrated “Master Pilot of 
the Mississippi,” & immediately took me 
by the hand & wrung it with effusion, & 
exclaimed, “O, I know that name very 
well!” I should feel a pleasurable emo- 
tion trickling down my spine & know I 
had not lived in vain. 

Yes, under such conditions I would 
most glad[l]y “be a boy” & live this long 
stretch of time over again—but not un- 
der any other conditions, Master Wattie 
— I mean I wouldn’t care to risk re-liv- 
ing my 45 years without conditions of a 
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protective nature. It is a hundred to one 
that in trying to make a better job of 
the thing on a second trial, I should do 
worse than I have done this time. I don’t 
wish to take stock in any such risky spec- 
ulation. If you had reached the thresh- 
old of college, would you want to go 
back & do your schooling all over again? 

Do you suppose I shall get any work 
done to-day if I go gossiping along much 
longer in this way? Certainly not. There- 
fore I will stop—though I had just got 
down to where I was about to get the 
hang of this subject, & experience “liber- 
ty” in the handling of it, as the preachers 
say. 

No indeed, I have not forgotten your 
principal at all. She was a very little girl, 
with a very large spirit, a long memory, 
a wise head, a great appetite for books, a 
good mental digestion, with grave ways, 
& inclined to introspection—an unusual 
girl. How long ago it was! Another flight 
backward like this, & I shall begin to re- 
alize that I am cheating the cemetery. 


Your friend & well-wisher 
S. L. CLEMENS. 


P.S. Now I have read your composi- 
tion, & I think it is a very creditable per- 
formance. I notice that you use plain, 
simple language, short words, & brief 
sentences. That is the way to write Eng- 
lish—it is the modern way, & the best 
way. Stick to it; don’t let fluff & flowers 
& verbosity creep in. When you catch an 
adjective, kill it. No, I don’t mean that, 
utterly, but kill the most of them—then 
the rest will be valuable. They weaken 
when they are close together, they give 
strength when they are wide apart. An 
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adjective-habit, or a wordy, diffuse, or 
flowery habit, once fastened upon a per- 
son, is as hard to get rid of as any other 
vice. 

I thank you very much for the pleas- 
ant things you have said of me. _—_S.L.C. 


P.P.S. I have been looking at your report- 
card,” & find it remarkable. Why, I never 
was marked up 100 in my life, when I 
was a boy, except for one or two com- 
monplace things, like Good Spelling, & 
Troublesomeness. You seem to be toler- 
ably slim in the matter of History (5), 
but you make up for it in the other 
things. I notice you do not go over 100 
in Absence & Tardiness; that is very good 
indeed; I used to strike 1,000 in those 
studies, sometimes, when I had my hand 
in. But between you & me, my boy, I 
can’t seem to have the fullest confidence 
in that diploma. The teacher’s name isn’t 
signed to it; nor your parents’; there 


haven’t been § months in 1880, yet; & 
you couldn’t carry all that load of “De- 
portment” at 45, let alone 12. What do 
you mean by such conduct as those?* 


Ill 


Dattas March 26th. 
Mr. CLEMENS 
Dear Sir: 
Accept my sincere thanks for your 


kindness in answering my letter. I would 


*The report card sent to Twain by Wattie Bowser, 
and preserved by Twain along with Wattie’s letters, 
bears the printed date 1880 and lists the following 
marks for months numbered 1 through § (‘Standard, 
100”): Arithmetic, 100, 80, 100, 90, 100; Geography, 
98, 78, 95, 100, 99; Spelling, 100, 92, 92, 96, 100; 
Reading, 100, 100, 100, 100, 95; Grammar, 100, 100, 
100, 95, 100; History, a single symbol under Month 1 
which could be “5” but looks more like “8”; Writing, 
85, 90, 85, 93, 90; Deportment, 100, 100, 100, 100, 
100; Absence, 100, 100, 100, 100, 100; Tardiness, 100, 
100, 100, 100, 100. 

*Copyright 1960 by the Mark Twain Company. 
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not dare address you again, but I cannot 
bear to have you think my Report Card 
a fraud. I earned every merit by hard 
and honest work. First, because I want 
the gold medal that is offered, and second, 
I want to please Mrs. Dake and my ma- 
ma. My Report Card for ’79 was too 
badly soiled to send, so my teacher copied 
it on one of the new ones for 1880, and 
forgot to change the date. Her name was 
already printed. I was in a hurry and did 
not get papa to sign the one I sent you. 
I hope you will believe me. I gave your 
letter to my teacher, who wanted it very 
much. She says that she is so glad that 
you are such a famous man, and that you 
still remember her so kindly, for she re- 
members you as the best friend of her 
youth. Thanking you again for your 
kindness in sending me such a good letter 
(in spite of your advice about adjec- 
tives,) I am with great respect and most 
profound admiration, 
Wattie Bowser. 

P.S. I have only been in History 1 
month that is why I was not marked. 
The deportment is really honest. A good 
many boys stand as high as I do. I am 
sure if you came to our school you would 
try to stand 100, although the rules are 
very strict, and it is hard enough to be 
perfect. W. B. 


IV 


EpIToRIAL OFFICE OF 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
47 FRANKLIN STREET, 
BosTon. 
Marcu 30, 1880. 
My Dear CLEMENS: 
Thanks for your Club Contribution. 
It’s good, and perfectly true; but you 
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won’t be allowed to get your adverbs 
wrong in ¢his magazine.’ John’ is reading 
Tom Sawyer, and 


[Three lines deleted; line drawn to 
Twain’s own initialed comment] 


Another boy on the road to destruc- 
tion, you see. S.L.C. 


Now, Master Wattie, I offer you the 
pipe of peace, in the form of this auto- 
graph” of the most finished writer of 
English that lives—& he is the loveliest 
man that lives, too. Howells won’t mind 
it, for you are a discreet boy & don’t let 
people’s private stuff get into print.” 


™The Contributors’ Club” was initiated by Howells 
in the Aflantic for January, 1877 (XXXIX, 100). He 
invited “writers who have minds upon any ethical or 
aesthetic subject” to express their opinions under the 
protection of anonymity. The editors, announced How- 
ells, “will especially welcome the expression of intel- 
lectual grudges of every sort.” In the contribution re- 
ferred to above, bearing no title but indexed as “Un- 
learnable Things” (Aflantic, XLV, 849-52 [June, 
1880]), Twain presents the note of “A Boston Girl” 
who criticizes his misplacing of adverbs. Then he re- 
sponds at length, developing the thesis that each of us 
has some one thing, grammatical or otherwise, that he 
can never learn because he can never feel its signifi- 
cance. “For instance, I am dead to adverbs; they can- 
not excite me. To misplace an adverb is a thing which 
I am able to do with frozen indifference; it can never 
give me a pang.” On the other hand (and this reminds 
us of the first letter to Wattie), Twain acknowledges 
that he has “been a correct speller, always; but it is a 
low accomplishment, and not a thing to be vain of.” 
Twain's discussion of the importance of emotional as 
well as intellectual “learning” is probably what How- 
ells has in mind when he calls the contribution “per- 
fectly true.” I plan to publish “Unlearnable Things” 
at a future date. 

*Howells’ eleven-year-old son, John Mead Howells. 

"The signature of William Dean Howells on his note 
to Twain has been removed, as has the bottom half of 
the page containing Twain’s message to Wattie Bowser. 
Pasted in Wattie’s Autograph Album (now in the pos- 
session of Mrs. E. C. Stradley of Dallas) appears a slip 
of stationery which matches that on which the note is 
written. The slip bears the date “Apl. 2/80.” and the 
close, “Truly Yours/Mark Twain.”—the only use of 
the pseudonym in the correspondence. The Howells 
autograph is not in the album. 

Copyright 1960 by the Mark Twain Company. 
The literary friendship of Howells and Twain is ex- 
tensively documented in the comprehensive new two- 
volume, thousand-page collection of their correspon- 
dence edited by Henry Nash Smith and William M. 
Gibson (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960). 
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Bowser & LEMMON, 
FARM AND MILL MACHINERY. 
Datias, Texas, May 26th 1880. 


Mr. S. L. CLEMENS. 


Dear Sir: 

I am fairly bubbling over with joy 
today, and write to tell you that I have 
received the Gold Medal in Mental Arith- 
metic. There were 50 in my class, and we 
have tried hard for it all session. As it was 
hard to win I prize it all the more. I am 
also trying for the prizes in General Ex- 
cellence and Composition. They will be 
decided on the 10th of June. Our subject 
for the Composition is the story about 
“The Princess.” Of all the stories Mrs. 
Dake has read us, I like it best. Some of 
the boys like Enoch Arden the best. But 
I like plucky heroes better than martyrs, 
don’t you? Now when those “eight 
strong daughters of the plough” obeyed 
Lady Ida and thrust the Prince from her 
gates, had he been like Romeo, he would 
have taken poison, like Othello, he would 
have sneaked back and smothered her— 
or Enoch Arden would have gone off and 
left her to another fellow. But the Prince 
was more sensible, was’ent [sic] he? He 
understood girls. I heard a girl say that 
she was going to be like Lady Ida, and 
not say “yes,” until her “Prince” had 
asked her three times, and fought her 
father and big brother in the bargain— 
but my teacher said she might get served 
as a romantic girl she once knew, did. 
This girl had some wild ideas about “be- 
ing too lightly won” &c., and when her 
Prince really came she said “no.” She 
thought he would come back and “take 
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her in a whirlwind”—but he went his 
way and she never saw him again. I ex- 
pext [sic], like poor Lone Hannah, she 
still waits for him—while: 

“Twenty winters bleach and tear the 
rugged shore she views, /““Twenty sea- 
sons, never one has brought her any 
“Hopeless, faithful, Hannah’s at 


news. / 
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Thank-you note of November 16, 1881. 


the window binding shoes,[”] or doing 
some thing else quite as dismal. 

I am looking anxiously forward to the 
new book. I wish I could hope that you 
would name a couple of your boys after 
“my partner” and me. Then we would 
be famous. His name is Yancy Bartho- 
low. He wrote to Mr. Edison but never 
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got an answer, and now he wishes he had 
taken you, but he sha’nt have even a Post 
Script. I am going out West “Roughing 
It,” for my vacation. I hope I wont have 
the measles as poor Tom Sawyer did. My 
uncle Tom Murray was down from Mc.- 
Kinney last week. He told me to ask you 
if you remembered meeting him in War- 
saw Mo. in 1860. He is a fleshy gentle- 
man. Mr. Whittier, Mr. Holmes, Capt. 
Eads, Baroness Burdett Coutts, and Au- 
gusta Evens [sic], have written to the 
boys and girls who wrote to them; con- 
sequently they are very proud, but they 
all envy me. I have “A Tramp Abroad,” 
and will read it during vacation which 
begins on 11th of June. We have our 
picnic on that day. I hope you will be 
glad to hear of my good luck, for, as you 
are a friend of my teacher you are mine 
also. 
Very Respectfully 
Wattie Bowser. 


VI 
HartrForpD Nov. 16/81. 


Dear Master WaTTIE— 

Many thanks for the photograph & the 
pretty pictures. In return, I am going to 
send you a copy of my new book" when 
it issues in December. 


Truly Yours 
SL CLEMENS” 


"The Prince and the Pauper. The presentation copy, 
now in the possession of Mrs. E. C. Stradley of Dallas, 
bears the following inscription: 

To 
Master Wattie Bowser 
Dallas, Texas, 
With the Xmas good wishes of his friend 
The Author. 
"Copyright 1960 by the Mark Twain Company. 
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HartTForpD Dec. 22. 


[1881] 
My Dear Bory— 


I certainly owe you an apology; & I 
must claim your indulgence for one of 
my ineradicable bad habits—that of in- 
tending to answer letters, & stopping 
there. I always intend to answer my let- 
ters; but in seven cases out of ten it gets 
no further. Suppose you received more 
letters each day than you could conveni- 
ently answer? What would you do? I 
know what you would do; you would ac- 
quire my habit. Maybe you think you 
wouldn’t, but you wait, & you will see by 
& by. It is a very great pleasure to re- 
ceive letters, provided they don’t have to 
be answered. I have one correspondent 
who always winds up with something 
like this: “Never mind answering this.” 
Now fhere’s true magnanimity; & you 
mark my words—that man will be an an- 
gel one of these days. 

I was very glad you got the gold med- 
al; but I knew you would know that, 
perfectly well, without my saying it; so 
I procrastinated—with the usual result. 
And I’m glad to hear about the music, 
drawing & German, & shall hope you will 
have the luck to succeed with all of them, 
& especially the latter fascinating but 
most formidable accomplishment. 

Yes,” I shall revise the new book & add 
some chapters during the spring, & pub- 


Wattie Bowser’s question which Twain is answering 
here presumably was contained in a letter that has not 
been located. This missing letter would also have con- 
tained the mentions of “music, drawing & German” to 
which Twain refers. 
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Opening page, Twain’s letter of December 22, 1881. 
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lish it next fall, if my present purpose 
undergoes no modification.” 

But—here’s a pile of letters, & I must 
begin the work of intending to answer 
them; & right away, too; so I will say 
good bye to you for the present & ask 
you to remember me kindly to your 
teacher. 


Truly Yours 


S.L. CLEMENs.” 


VIII 
Daas, Tex., Jan., 4,. 1882. 
Mr. S. L. CLEMENS, 
Dear Sir: 


I hasten to acknowledge the receipt 
of “The Prince and the Pauper,” 


thank you for the great honor you have 


and to 


done me. I shall keep it as long as I live, 
and when I am an old man, will show it 
with pride to the children of that distant 
time. As you have been a boy yourself, 
you can imagine how proud a boy feels 
to be honored by a great man. I have al- 
ready read the book through, and I am 


“A year earlier, Twain had written to his sister of 
“two stories” that were soon to appear. One was The 
Prince and the Pander, which reached Wattie Bowser 
in time for Christmas of 1881, “but one of them is 
only half done; two or three months’ work on it yet.” 
Albert Bigelow Paine, quoting this letter in his Biogra- 
phy (p. 696), assumes that the second book is Huck 
Finn. If he is right, and there seems to be no reason 
for thinking otherwise, then the phrase “new book” in 
this letter to Wattie late in 1881 suggests that the fall 
of 1882 was still another target date for Huck’s appear- 
ance. Merle Johnson in A Bibliography of the Works 
of Mark Twain (New York, 1935) lists only one title 
besides The Prince and the Pauper for 1882. Published 
in June of that year, The Stolen White Elephant is a 
collection of short stories, not at all the sort of thing 
to which Twain would plan to “add some chapters.” 

Copyright 1960 by the Mark Twain Company. The 
year (1881) has been added to this letter’s date by 
another hand, in pencil. 
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bound to confess that it is really as good 
as “Tom Sawyer”. I send you some 
Christmas Cards, but my wishes would be 
useless, as you must have every thing on 
earth that a man could wish for. 

Sometime since, I sent you a horned 
frog, and hope it went through all right. 
He is more useful than ornamental, for 
he will keep your Conservatory free from 
insects. 

I expect to come east next summer, 
and hope it will be my good luck to see 
you, Mr. Howells, and other great men. 
I fear to tire you with a long letter, so, 
with many thanks for your splendid pre- 
sent, I am 


very gratefully & sincerely, 
Warttie Bowser. 


IX 
HartTForp, Jan. 10/82 


My boy, I clear forgot about that frog, 
because he came when I was in Canada, 
& they put him in the greenhouse & he 
lost himself immediately. The gardener 
hunted for him every day or two, & 
three days ago he found him. I have seen 
him, & he is all right & manifestly en- 
joying himself. 

I’ve got the photograph; & I have also 
received the several paintings, & I think 
they are very good indeed. 

When you come east I shall be very 
glad if you will come & see me, wherever 
I may be—Elmira, N.Y., most likely— 
we spend our summers on a farm near 
ther[e.]” 

Copyright 1960 by the Mark Twain Company. The 


signature and the close have been removed, presumably 
for the sake of the autograph. 
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THUS ENDs the correspondence. So far as 
David Watt Bowser’s family knows, the 
two southwesterners never met. “Master 
Wattie” went on to a distinguished aca- 
demic record and a respected place in his 
community, despite his early liking for 
Tom Sawyer. Perhaps he was more of a 
Tom Canty, that respectable Pauper, than 
a Huckleberry Finn—although there is 
an apocryphal story that Tom Blanken- 
ship, on whose likeness Twain modeled 
Huck, became a justice of the peace in 
Montana. That young Bowser’s spirit was 
congenial to Twain is amply shown by 
the letter of May 26, 1880. Wattie pre- 
fers “plucky heroes” to “martyrs,” and 
manages to anticipate by implication 
much of what Twain was to spell out in 
Life on the Mississippi on the subject of 
“romance.” The summation of Lonesome 
Hannah’s plight has a most Twain-like 
ring to it, especially in the use of the 
word “dismal” to demolish the value of 
foolish faithfulness. Wattie’s remark in 
his initial letter of March 16, 1880, “a 
live dog is better than a dead lion,” finds 
an equally striking echo in “Pudd’nhead 
Wilson’s Calendar” (Pudd’nhead Wilson 
[1894], chapter VIII): “Consider well 
the proportions of things. It is better to 
be a young June-bug than an old bird 
of paradise.” Had Wattie journeyed to 
Elmira that summer of 1882 and suffi- 
ciently overcome his awe at meeting the 
“great man,” the two of them might 
well have become fast friends. 

Clearly, however, it is not primarily 
for its light on David Watt Bowser that 
this correspondence is of interest. Mr. 
Bowser, though an admirable citizen, 
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never pushed his literary pretensions be- 
yond that coveted prize for composition. 
To the reader of Mark Twain’s master- 
pieces, though, these letters have a double 
value. To prowl among the minutiae of 
a dead author’s literary activity is al- 
ways a fascinating pastime, and in this 
particular case we are in the way of 
finding more than just another literary 
curiosity. To begin with, Twain’s letters 
to Master Wattie confirm much of what 
we already know about Twain himself. 
His particularly human qualities of kind- 
liness and personal vanity are evident 
from the very beginning of the cor- 
respondence, simply in the fact that 
Twain, a busy man with an avowed pre- 
judice against answering letters, wrote 
to Master Wattie in the first place. By 
Wattie’s testimony, we know that many 
of Twain’s peers refused the gambit of- 
fered by their young correspondents. At 
the same time, the terms in which 
Wattie urges Twain to answer him are 
such as to flatter anyone who prides him- 
self on being able to take an innocent 
joke. To refuse to write to Wattie would 
have been to admit that one had no 
sense of humor. Twain’s good opinion 
of himself is being appealed to as much 
as his good nature. Without knowing 
anything about the man, one could in- 
fer a reasonably accurate appraisal of 
his good-humored kindness and vanity 
from these letters. The “real” Mark 
Twain shows through clearly. 

The letters confirm not only our image 
of Twain’s warmly human nature but 
also our knowledge of what he thought 
about a number of things. The reference 
(letter of December 22, 1881) to the 
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“formidable” difficulties of learning Ger- 
man reminds us of “The Awful German 
Language,” the hilarious diatribe that 
appeared in A Tramp Abroad (1880). 
The brief appraisal of William Dean 
Howells both as man and as writer is 


echoed throughout Twain’s correspon- 


dence and notebooks. The advice to 
Wattie (postscript, letter of March 
20, 1880) concerning the use of ad- 
jectives anticipates the entry in “Pudd’n- 
head Wilson’s Calendar” (Pudd’nhead 
Wilson, chapter XI), “As to the Ad- 
jective: when in doubt, strike it out.” 
In the aggregate, these isolated and ob- 
vious facts show us that Mark Twain was 
speaking his mind—or at least a part 
of it—to young Bowser, and it is the 
freedom with which he did so that makes 
his letters, particularly the first, signifi- 
cant. It is with that long first letter that 
we will be most concerned. 


WHAT INTERESTS Us most is when this let- 
ter was written. 1880 was a particularly 
appropriate year for Mark Twain to turn 
to thoughts of boyhood’s happy hours. 
Tom Sawyer had appeared less than five 
years earlier; Huckleberry Finn was to 
appear less than five years in the future. 
The Prince and the Pauper, along with 
Huck Finn in the process of composi- 
tion, would reach Master Wattie in time 
for the next year’s Christmas. The re- 
assessment of a boy’s world, always close 
to Mark Twain’s literary center of focus, 
is precisely what David Watt Bowser 
was asking from Twain, although, as we 
notice, it is not quite what he received. 
Twain was surely interested by Wattie’s 
implicit assumptions—or, rather, ques- 
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tions—about the value of “fame, riches, 
honors, and glory”; we can assume so on 
the basis of his repeated quarrels with the 
genteel existence that is implied by these 
blessings. ““The Facts Concerning the Re- 
cent Carnival of Crime in Connecticut” 
(1875) and Huck’s protest in the con- 
cluding chapter of Tom Sawyer (also 
1875) show us as clearly as do his per- 
sonal correspondence and his Autobiog- 
raphy just how ambivalent Twain could 
feel about his ark of a Hartford mansion 
and the life therein. The “riches” which 
the respectable folk of the nation were 
pouring in upon him, along with the 
“fame” and the “glory,” served to in- 
volve him ever more complexly in the 
material life of his times, rather than to 
free him, as he often felt that he wanted 
to be freed, from the social obligations 
that he nevertheless enjoyed. Would he 
be a boy again? What, in a sense, were 
his stories doing but answering that ques- 
tion in the affirmative? In place of Huck 
Finn’s complaints to respectable Tom 
about life at the Widow Douglas’, we 
can read Mark Twain’s protest against 
adulthood: “Everything’s so awful reg’lar 
a body can’t stand it.” 

This is hardly what Twain says to 
Wattie, however, nor are we to assume 
that he was uniformly, or even primarily, 
miserable. If, as some critics have said, 
Mark Twain’s genius was emasculated by 
American gentility—and one doubts that 
it was—he himself joyously wielded the 
knife. The letter to Wattie ignores, in 
any case, the issue of boyhood revisited 
and turns instead to Mark Twain’s equiv- 
alent dream-world, the river of long 
ago. As Twain was bringing to a close 
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Old Times on the Mississippi (again in 
1875), he referred to his river-pilot days 
in terms that fill out the picture he paints 
for Wattie Bowser. The irksomeness of 
civilized responsibilities is not the sort of 
thing that Twain would discuss with a 
boy who takes his school tasks so earnest- 
ly, but the image of the pilot’s life that 
Twain conjures up for Wattie is an image 
of freedom. It is precisely because “a 
pilot, in those days, was the only un- 
fettered and entirely independent human 
being that lived in the earth” that Twain 
“loved the profession far better than any 
I have followed since,” or so he claimed 
both in Old Times and in chapter XIV 
of Life on the Mississippi (1883). 

If Twain is dodging Wattie’s direct 
question—“Would you change places 
with me? Would you be a boy again?” 
—he dodges in an expected direction. It 
is true that The Prince and the Pauper, 
Tom Sawyer, and Huck Finn point to 
the hold that boyhood exerted upon 
Twain, but his other important works 
of this period remind us that the river 
was as close to the center of his sensibility 
as was childhood. If A Tramp Abroad 
(1880) seems irrelevant, remember the 
ecstatic contentment of the raft-voyage 
down the Neckar River. Old Times and 
Life need no comment in this connec- 
tion, nor does Huck’s book, except to 
recall that boyhood and the river coalesce 
when Huck retreats from the claustro- 
phobic nightmare of the Grangerford- 
Shepherdson feud to the relaxed life on 
the Mississippi: “Other places do seem so 
cramped up and smothery, but a raft 
don’t. You feel mighty free and easy and 
comfortable on a raft.” 
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Twain knew too much to want to be 
a boy again. The very images of boy- 
hood’s carefree moments that saturate 
Tom Sawyer are images of death, mur- 
der, drunkenness, and violence. But in a 
dreamland, to be a pilot again—to be 
once more upon the Mississippi—would be 
the essence of blissful dreaming. Twain, 
writing to Wattie, imposes “conditions” 
on his living life again that could never 
in this real world be realized. Despite the 
conditions, however, an imagined picture 
of the real river does emerge, and we can- 
not but feel the attraction of that image 
for Mark Twain. Two years later, Twain 
returned to the river, traveling its entire 
length for material to use in bringing 
Old Times on the Mississippi up to date. 
As the latter half of Life on the Missis- 
sippi makes clear, he discovered that the 
dead past is just as dead as he had known 
it was when he wrote to Wattie that 
“two decades have done their work.” 
His dream was indeed “cheating the 
cemetery.” 

The trip back to the river in the spring 
of 1882 provided more than simply the 
raw material for expanding the earlier 
work of reminiscence. Most of the notes 
Twain jotted down found their way into 
Life on the Mississippi, to be sure, but 
many of them were pressed into service 
when Twain resumed work on his in- 
terrupted masterpiece, The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn. In Mark Twain at 
Work (Cambridge, 1942) Bernard De- 
Voto developed what, until recently, has 
been the “standard” view of the relation- 
ship between Twain’s return to the river 
and the composition of Huck Finn. 
Twain, said DeVoto, laid down the 
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manuscript in 1876 and returned to it 
in 1883, after finishing Life, at the point 
where Huck and Jim have dived from 
their raft and Huck finds shelter with 
the Grangerfords. At this point, said De- 
Voto, Twain’s well of inspiration had 
run dry, and only the actual contact 
with the river as re-experienced by 
Twain in 1882 enabled him to synthesize 
the abortive meanderings of his extrav- 
agant imagination into the eventual 
form of Huck’s adventures which have 
as their frame the life along the river. 
DeVoto maintained that the pulse of the 
Mississippi itself, Huck’s commitment 
first to land and then to water, worked 
its way into the book as a direct result of 
the reinvigoration experienced by Twain 
on his return to the river. 


There was considerable circumstantial 
evidence to bolster DeVoto’s hypothesis, 
especially the particulars of the Granger- 
ford-Shepherdson feud as compared with 


those of the Darnell-Watson feud re- 
ported in Life, and the description of the 
Grangerford house which tallies so closely 
with “The House Beautiful.” As a result 
of the trip back to the river, claimed De- 
Voto, “Mark has found the true purpose 
of his book [Huck Finn]. He is going 
to exhibit the rich variety of life in the 
great central valley. . . .” DeVoto in a 
sense confirmed his own overemphasis of 
the book’s realistic detail by dating the 
composition of the book as he did: 
Twain’s first flash of creative energy in 
1876 as the story of Huck and society 
continued from where it had ended (or, 
really, begun) with the conclusion of 
Tom Sawyer; the seven years of literary 
famine; then, the great awakening in 


1883 after the raw materials of the river 
itself had impinged upon Twain’s artis- 
tic consciousness. DeVoto’s reconstruc- 
tion of the writing of Huck Finn match- 
ed perfectly his reading of the book as 
a splendid job of realistic creation in 
which the river itself supplied not only 
the frame for Huck’s adventures but 
also the reliable facts of the life amid 
which those adventures occurred. 


THEN, in the spring of 1958, Walter 
H. Blair published an essay called 
“When Was Huckleberry Finn Writ- 
ten?” (American Literature, XXX, 1-25) 
in which he showed conclusively that 
Twain had worked on Huck’s book some- 
time between 1876 and 1883—between, 
that is, the boyhood-idyll of Tom Saw- 
yer from which Huck’s book begins and 
the river-idyll of Life on the Mississippi 
from which it takes its essential form. 
Through masterful detective work, based 
on careful study of the kinds of paper 
and colors of ink Twain used and on 
thorough knowledge of Twain's life and 
works, Professor Blair established the 
dates of Twain’s return to Huck Finn as 
“between the fall of 1879 and the spring 
of 1880, while in Hartford,” when chap- 
ters XVII and XVIII (Huck’s exper- 
iences with the Grangerfords) were writ- 
ten, and made a convincing case for 
“some additional period or periods . . 
during the summer of 1880, or during 
some other period or periods before mid 
June, 1883,” for the composition of 
chapters XIX, XX, and XXI. 

By doing so, Professor Blair changed 
many of our preconceptions about the 
book’s genesis and, consequently, about 
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the precise nature of Twain’s genius. Ber- 
nard DeVoto and Dixon Wecter, among 
the more important students of Twain’s 
work, had persistently stressed Twain’s 
realistic bent in Huckleberry Finn, as 
Professor Blair reminds us. The new view 
of the book’s development permits us to 
base on a solid foundation interpretations 
of Twain’s work that are at variance with 
the traditional realistic appreciation of it. 
And now the correspondence with David 
Watt Bowser takes on considerable signi- 
ficance. 

The letter of March 20, 1880, is of spe- 
cial interest to those rejoicing in Profes- 
sor Blair’s conclusions, for it convinces us 
beyond the power of colors of ink and 
grades of paper that Twain was capable 
of imaginatively summoning up his sense 
of the Mississippi even without recent 
contact with the river. On the other 
hand, the letter also serves as a safety- 
catch on the speculations of those to 
whom Professor Blair’s findings” have 
seemed the “‘open, sesame” to a new kind 
of “realistic” response to Huck Finn. A 
recent scholarly commentary,” for in- 
stance, finds considerable importance in 
the quality of “marking time” in the 
chapters Twain wrote between the win- 
ter of 1879-80 and the summer of 1883. 
Twain ran out of steam in 1876, notes 
Kenneth S. Lynn, at the point when 
Huck first examines consciously the mo- 
rality of his association with a runaway 

17Now elaborated at book length in Mark Twain and 
Huck Finn (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
oo S. Lynn, Mark Twain and Southwestern 
Humor (Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown, 1960). The 
value of Professor Lynn’s insights is not to be inferred 
from the one-sided use made of a very few of them 
here. As I have said elsewhere, Mark Twain and South- 


western Humor is a brilliant and incisive contribution 
to a full comprehension of Mark Twain's writing. 
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slave. Just before the steamboat wrecks 
the raft, Huck skilfully lies his way past 
two slave-hunters who want to inspect 
the raft-borne wigwam behind which 
Jim is hiding. Huck’s magnificent acting 
makes him feel ‘bad and low, because I 
knowed very well I had done wrong.” 
But if he had done right, he reminds him- 
self, “I’d feel just the same way I do 
now. ... So I reckoned I wouldn’t both- 
er no more about it, but after this al- 
ways do whichever come handiest at the 
time.” 

The book stopped, says Professor 
Lynn, when Twain had to commit Huck 
to freeing Jim, a commitment which 
would ostracize Huck from the Mississip- 
pi Valley which was to Twain the great 
good place of long ago, still alive in me- 
mory. How could the story go on? Huck 
must free Jim, but Twain could not bear 
to write his youthful protagonist into a 
basic conflict with the valley that seemed 
so fair. The Grangerford chapters 
(XVII and XVIII) and the arrival of 
the Duke and the Dauphin in chapters 
XIX and XX do nothing to resolve for 
Twain the dilemma in which he found 
himself. Only with the return to the 
river in 1882, and his consequent disillu- 
sion with what Professor Lynn has called 
“The Happy Valley,” could Twain allow 
Huck to turn his back on river society 
and free Jim. Professor Lynn cites the 
damning description of Bricksville in 
chapter XXI and the scathing speech to 
the mob by Colonel Sherburn as explicit 
documentation that the valley is no long- 
er what it once was in Twain’s eyes. 
Twain can now allow Huck to free Jim, 
for Huck’s alienation from the valley, 
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Twain suddenly sees, will be the loss not 
of paradise but of hell. 

There are three superficial difficulties 
with this particular view of Twain’s atti- 
tude, all from the book itself, and all an- 
swerable, at least on the deepest levels of 
meaning. Still, they are worth raising. If 
the murder of Boggs by Colonel Sher- 
burn is a telling blow against valley bru- 
tality, the incident upon which the epi- 
sode was based had no part in Twain’s 
return to the river. It dates, rather, back 
to the boyhood of Sam Clemens, as Dixon 
Wecter has so graphically shown in his 
account of the shooting by William Ows- 
ley of “Uncle Sam” Smarr on January 
24, 1845. Wecter’s book, Sam Clemens of 
Hannibal (Boston, 1952), rehearses suf- 
ficient evidence to suggest that Twain 
needed no new contact with the valley to 
perceive it as less than Eden. 

Also, Professor Lynn, in explicating so 
suggestively the rival “appeals of the raft 
and respectability,” speaks truly of the 
“respectable inhabitants of the Happy 
Valley whom Huck encounters in the 
first sixteen chapters of the novel” as be- 
ing “fundamentally decent people.” One 
may quarrel with his list of characters, 
but the emphasis is sound. Though the 
night watchman of the ferry is more re- 
sponsive to the pocketbook of “Old Jim 
Hornback” than to the plight of fellow- 
threatened with death, and 
though Mr. Parker, the slave-hunter, 
proffers hard cash when humane com- 
fort would be more relevant, it is appar- 
ent that the Widow Douglas and Judge 
Thatcher and Judith Loftus are indeed 
good people. “What, indeed, had they 
done to Huck that he should treat them 


humans 
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so mean?” asks Professor Lynn. Colonel 
Sherburn and Bricksville, both “created” 
after Twain’s return to the river, are “re- 
spectable” and despicable; the world they 
represent would be a world well lost, were 
Huck to put himself forever outside of it 
by freeing a slave. But Aunt Sally 
Phelps, created toward the end of the 
book, is as kindly as the Widow Douglas 
at the beginning, and her “mothering” of 
Huck has the same effect that the Wid- 
ow’s kindness had had: Huck swears to 
himself “‘that I wouldn’t ever do nothing 
to grieve her any more.” When the Wid- 
ow cleans off Huck’s greasy clothes after 
his return from Tom’s cave in chapter 
III, she “looked so sorry that I thought I 
would behave awhile if I could.” We re- 
member, surely, Mary Jane Wilks, that 
magnificent and respectable orphan of 
the latter part of the book, who “was the 


best girl I ever see, and had the most 
sand.” 


THE BOOK ITSELF, then, would seem to 
reflect no major change in Twain’s view 
of the valley before and after his visit 
back. That Twain in 1876 was unable to 
resolve Huck’s dilemma because Twain 
was himself still committed in imagina- 
tion to valley society may very well be 
true, however. But the inference that the 
trip back to the river enabled Twain to 
turn Huck loose from the Happy Valley 
because to Twain it suddenly was no 
longer happy seems unwarranted by the 
facts of the text. Huck is no more an 
outcast through his slave-stealing than is 
Tom Sawyer. Jim has been free all along, 
we learn in the next-to-the-last chapter, 
and all the sinning has been in Huck’s 
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eyes, not in society’s. Huck is as free as 
ever to rejoin the respectable citizens of 
the Happy Valley, if he wants to. In 
Tom Sawyer Abroad (1894), we find 
that he wanted to! 

In this particular context, although 
not in his book as a whole, Professor 
Lynn is implying in Mark Twain’s work 
a dependency on “reality” almost as lim- 
iting as that propounded by DeVoto. 
Twain recorded what he saw, said De- 
Voto, and DeVoto spoke at length of “re- 
alism.” Twain recorded what he felt, says 
Professor Lynn, and Professor Lynn is 
concerned with “disillusion” as it arises 
directly from the specific experience of 
the 1882 return to the river. In each 
case, it is the response to physical reality 
that is made to count, and Twain’s artis- 
try is ignored. 

Twain’s first letter to Wattie Bowser 
undercuts both positions. It shows us that 
Twain is able to evoke precisely the feel- 
ings of his pilot’s experience, with its joys 
and glooms, and able also to evoke a sense 
of the ruin that time brings to life on 
the river, to life everywhere. “Another 


flight backward like this, & I shall begin 
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to realize that I am cheating the ceme- 
tery,” laughs Twain, but we sense be- 
hind the laugh his feeling that the life 
he knows and loves best is behind him. 
The faithful ship of the good old days, 
the ship that carried him through the 
Happy Valley, lies rotting in fathom 
five; half its crew is dead, just as the river 
itself will seem dead to him when he re- 
turns to it in 1882. On the other hand, 
the loneliness and grandeur of the pilot’s 
lot, together with its gracious good times, 
remind us most forcibly of Huck’s ever- 
changing sense of river life. The lyric 
description of that life that opens chap- 
ter XIX of Huck’s narrative might well 
be a controlled echo of the mood which 
seized Twain as he wrote of piloting to 
Wattie Bowser in March of 1880, for 
here Twain re-creates his response to the 
river itself while still removed in time 
and in space from the river. Twain, we 
find, could shape his river—the “actu- 
ality” of his story—as, for artistic pur- 
poses, he chose to do. Whatever the Mis- 
sissippi meant to Twain, that meaning 
was not contingent on the geographical 
fact. Twain carried his river in his heart. 
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The Cimarron 
Ex. Jrnl. Max. Greene, 1851 


BRUCE CUTLER 


I left the Rockies by the Raton gate, 
descending long detrital avenues 

through porticoes of columnar quartz, 

then walked surefooted in the sands that rose 
at a green chatauqua of cedars 

slumbering beside attendant springs. 

I camped, and gazed eastward across a land 
the diastrophic hand of God had thrown 
unjumbled in the wake of mountain chains: 
a burned out tabernacle of a plain, 

its dry dimensions dazzling in the motes 

of lead glass mirrors in the sky. 


But I set forth from those cool embrasures 
across the pages of a burning book 

and wrote myself discoverer 

of winds, whose undertow soon drowned my trail 
and scabbed the corners of my eyes and mouth. 
Day after day I saw no sign of life, 

no mound, not even smoke. There was no refuge 
in the nights: beneath incendiary blasts 

of stars, I heard familiar voices, the chink 

of harness, hymns and reels, laughter and the like. 
But in the steel engraving of the dawn, 

all was gone except the wind, except the wind. 


After I bore a hundred miles to east 

I came upon cold emigrant camps. 

I guessed they'd headed for the Cimarron 
and water, for ruts of wagons ran 
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a gauntlet between some bolts of crinoline, 

a clavichord, a grandfather’s clock 

high on the horizon, chiming like a church; 

then oxen picked to gristle; half 

a wagon with a hundredweight of flour; 

farther on, a cart and bags of pemmican; 

then some gravemounds, a wheelbarrow smashed. 
A boot. And two days beyond, the Cimarron. 


It tore the prairie with a soundless stream 

of air, as crystalline as quartz, 

its banks pocked with hollows, bare of brush. 
Descending, | saw projecting bluffs 

nodular with clay, they looked like forts 

the Sioux had burned. 1 signed my footprints 
into the bed broken only by y’s 

of dry arroyos pouring in their loads 

of oven air. At daysend, I found 

a saline spring, with a lone euphorbia 
silver-veined and green as a mirage. 

But not a track or tracing of a man. 


Sighting along those shimmering streams of air 
it seemed the falling sun had pulled me down 
into the valleys of Cimmeria 

and I was forced to meditate upon 

portals of a last reality 

that one man in his self-confidence had passed 
and merciful divinity had slain 

and metamorphosed—into a plant that spread 
pretensions of a shade around its springs. 
Nearby, beneath a boulder, I heard 

a hiss insinuating ways 

of entering in that myth. But I turned around. 
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White Easter 


JUDSON JEROME 


WINE SLOSHED purple in the pint bottle. 
Two big men passed the bottle and 
swigged under the street lamp, Raeburn 
unfolding green bills from a tight wad 
and Willard, taking them, leaning against 
the wagon, his hat back on his head. 
Clyde, sitting above them on the wagon 
seat, counted off, “A-five and a-ten and 
a-fifteen and a-sixteen . . .” The horse, 
oblivious, watched the vapor puff from 
his nose. All this at midnight. 

“You don’t forget that five dollars,” 
Willard said. 

“That’s right,” said Raeburn. “I owe 
you five dollars.” 

Then Willard counted again and rolled 
the bills. He put them under his jacket in 
his shirt pocket, and reaching the pint 
back out of Raeburn’s jacket pocket, un- 
screwed the cap. 

“Drink on that,” he said, swigging. 

“Man, you drinking all the wine,” 
Clyde said from above them. 

“Five dollars,” Willard said, handing 
Raeburn the bottle. 

Now Raeburn watched Willard strid- 
ing away, out of the ring of light, not 
looking back, swinging his feet in wide 
steps. Raeburn heard Willard’s outflung 
toes spitting more and more softly on the 
sidewalk. 

“Now I done it,” Raeburn breathed. 
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“You done it, man,” Clyde said. “You 
done it.” 


IF I COULD DRAW I’d show you. Where the 
el rattles by the gray hindsides of the ten- 
ements each building has a little yard, and 
each yard is separated from the next by a 
tall gray fence with slats like witch fin- 
gers gaping open bent and rigidly obscene 
where they blend into the equally gray 
claptrap of the buildings with the stairs 
zigzagging up like a rollercoaster frame 
in a winter-white amusement park. Bare- 
ly April, Easter Eve, a winter pall hangs 
still over the smokeheaded tenements and 
the little brown stamps of backyard 
patches with cinder barrels full and ice 
still in the cocked tincans and crusted ice 
in the old tires and fenders and beaten 
buckets and the old mops still stiff with 
ice. Down there in one of those patches 
under the rickety-rockety yellow lit 
swaying of the el, down in midnight un- 
der the crisscross hammered-up stick un- 
derpinnings of the city, down there are 
Raeburn and Clyde, white-faced in the 
light from the el platform a block away, 
lifting the side of the wagon to free the 
hub stuck on the gatepost, now yelling 
to the horse and following the long flat- 
bedded wagon into the yard. Or I could 
draw it with these two tiny figures in the 
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yard beside the wagon, their arms stretch- 
ed wide with laughter. A soft pencil on 
yellow paper would make the colors true 
as real. 

If you were on the el platform you 
could just make them out and hear them 
laughing over the sounds of the street. 
You would see some lights burning yellow 
behind shades in the great bank of build- 
ings across the el tracks. You hear a car 
shift and grunt and squeal around a cor- 
ner, somewhere off in the black. You hear 
the clocktick chewing of the old man sit- 
ting on the bench on the platform in a 
tweed cap and no chin. And you could 
just make out these men walking around 
slapping the horse and waving their arms 
down there, and you could hear them 
laughing. 

Now it was Raeburn’s horse. Raeburn 
stood rocking, his giant folded arms slip- 
ping out of his grasp as he laughed and 
jerked forward as though he were on the 
edge of sleep, his round child’s head tee- 
tering unsteadily on his neckhinge. Clyde 
in his hunched-shoulder way walked 
around the horse slapping its rump and 
piercing the black with his barker’s voice. 

“You're Raeburn’s. Raeburn’s. For 
thirty dollars you’re Raeburn’s. And a 
wagon. And a wagon. You and a wagon 
for thirty dollars.” 

Raeburn shook his yellow head in the 
light from the el platform and laughed 
softly. 

“I got to go in, man,” he said. 

“Got to go in? Got to go in? You going 
to quit this scene of hope and joy and 
Easter wassailing?” 

““Ma’ll raise hell with me.” 

“You your own man now, man. You 
your own man. You’re a member of the 
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bourgeoisie. Look at that horse and wa- 
gon, man. Look at it there! Your own 
man\” 

Raeburn’s great chest giggled under his 
jacket. Clyde resumed his hunched dance 
around the horse and wagon, clapping his 
hands and singing his metallic song. 

““A member of the bourgeoisie. A mem- 
ber of the bourgeoisie. Incorporated, cash 
on the line, rolling stock one wagon, live- 
stock one extra-mature horse, and now 
everything is fine oh fine. Now every- 
thing is fine. His own wagon and his own 
horse and his own man. A member .. .” 

“Ma’ll raise hell with me mever you 
mind.” 

“Law, man.” 

“Thirty dollars, she'll say. Thirty dol- 
lars. Whose thirty dollars, she’ll say. And 
I'll say mine. And she’ll say yours! Where 
you get off saying your thirty dollars?” 

“And you'll say you earned it.” 

“She knows I didn’t have only twenty- 
five.” 

“But it was yours. And the other five 
dollars is credit. Ain’t you got to be a 
credit-holding money-dealing mortgage- 
making member of the bourgeoisie?” 

“That makes no mever mind. She'll say 
all the money was for going back South.” 

“What for you want to go back South, 
man?” 

“I don’t want to go back South.” 

“Ain’t no sense in trading squalor in 
the wind for squalor in the sun. Ain’t no 
sense trading wine for beer.” 

““Ain’t no sense in that. Just sell your- 
self for greens and black-eye peas. Might 
as well sell yourself for hamburger as 
chitterlings.” 

“JT don’t want to go back South.” 

Clyde bent to the ground and clapped 
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his hands and came up with a whitepalm- 
waving hallelujah, and clapping and nod- 
ding and stepping high, bounced again 
around the horse. 

“So it’s yours. So it’s yours. And you 
the coal and ice man around here. And 
you the coal and ice man, and I’m your 
helper. And we’re free, man. And we’re 
free. And no more never come payday. 
And no more yes boss and kiss mine. And 
no more...” 

Raeburn laughed some more, friendly 
and not loud, and thinking now of Ma 
asleep up four flights and Tomkin and 
Bernice asleep up there and Easter, why 
it’s Easter, and he'll get them candy eggs 
from the icebox and hide them outdoors 
because the night is clear. 

“I got to go in, man,” he said. 

“Law, man.” 

“No bull, man.” 

“Well, you’re the bourgeoisie around 
here, man,” said Clyde. 

After one more swig from Raeburn’s 
wine bottle he went off clapping and 
shaking his hands in hallelujah. He stop- 
ped at the gate. 

“You going to leave him in here, 
man?” 

“Sure. I got no shed.” 

“You going to unhook him, man?” 

“Pa’ll show me how. He knows about 
horses.” 

“You going to unhook him tonight, 
man?” 

“Ain’t no place he can go.” 

“You the bourgeoisie, man,” Clyde 
said. 

And he went off singing, “Bourgeoisie. 
Bourgeoisie. You’re the bourgeoisie.” 

Raeburn looked at the horse standing 
there breathing frost and stamping one 
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leaden foot, and he touched him softly on 
the jowl and went upstairs. With a match 
he could see in the icebox where the bas- 
ket was filled with jellybean eggs and 
penny sugar eggs and two chocolate eggs, 
one for each, and green sticky-looking 
cellophane strips tangled in a crisp cush- 
ion parody of maternal softness. He put 
his wine bottle out of his jacket pocket 
into the icebox and took the basket down 
the back steps, hanging onto the rail and 
picking his hand up with a backward lit- 
tle automatic jerk to keep from getting 
splinters. And he put the candy around 
the yard, in cans and tires and under 
boards and orange rinds. 

“Don’t you eat them eggs,” he whis- 
pered to the horse. 

Raeburn looked around to see if anyone 
besides the horse were listening. He stop- 
ped when he got back to the bottom of 
the steps. 

“Don’t you eat them eggs,” he whis- 
pered. 


IT WASN’T DAWN and the kids were yowl- 
ing that someone stole the eggs from the 
icebox and Ma was hushing them saying 
it weren’t no use crying and Tomkin and 
Bernice were yowling back when Raeburn 
awoke. 

He smiled. He squeaked around on his 
cot and yellwhispered so as not to wake 
Pa that the kids better come there, and 
Ma asked where he’d been all night. 

“You kids better go down in the back 
yard.” 

“What's in the back yard, Raeburn?” 
asked Bernice with her white two-inch 
hands turning in one another for the cold 
and her arms thin and round in her cot- 
ton sweater. 
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“There’s something in the back yard,” 
Raeburn said. “You kids better see.” 

Tomkin and Bernice ran to the kitchen 
window and were looking, standing on 
the kitchen chair, and Tomkin had one 
knee in coveralls on the drainboard look- 
ing down and silent. Raeburn in his cot 
lay back and thought of what they saw 
down there, a horse and wagon, a horse 
and a coal and ice wagon standing big as 
Easter in the back yard. 

“It snowed, mommy,” said Tomkin, 
looking. 

“Law, I know it snowed.” 

Raeburn sat up now, fast, putting his 
bare feet flat on the board floor. 

“Did it snow?” he asked. 

“You heard them say it snowed,” his 
Ma said. 

Raeburn was pulling on his trousers 
and bending his neck to see the snow out 
the kitchen window and stepping into his 
shoes, sockless, picturing in his mind the 
horse and wagon in the snow. 

“And where were you,” Ma was asking, 
“all night and getting up at this hour of 
the morning like a working man and it 
Sunday?” 

“I got business in the back yard.” 

“What’s all this business in the back 
yard at this hour of a Sunday morning?” 
Ma was asking. 

Raeburn reached for his jacket at the 
foot of the bed where it lay with its arms 
still round from his arms and the wool 
worn slick and black and bellowed with 
the billows of his body. 

“There’s a wagon in the back yard, 
Ma,” Tomkin said. 

““What’s down in the back yard to see, 
Raeburn?” Bernice asked. 

“We'll go see,” said Raeburn, and rub- 
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bing his white hard hand across his eyes 
and down his chin and reaching for the 
door he stopped for Ma. 

“Better come see, Ma,” he said. 

“Come see at this hour? And it snow- 
ing?” 

But she took a sweater from a nail and 
was following the kids poking with stiff 
legs down one stair at a time for the snow 
and the big tracks where Raeburn had 
divided every other step. She saw his head 
bobbing through the slats two floors be- 
low. 

There at the bottom was Raeburn. He 
was standing spreadlegged ankle-deep in 
wet warm April snow in a white yard 
with white on the wagon and the fenders 
and cans and a white dust like a rotted 
shroud over the horse lying stiff and dead 
in the snow. 

“Golly,” said Tomkin behind him. 

And Bernice said, “Golly!” 

“Look at that horse, Raeburn,” said 
Bernice. 

“Golly,” said Tomkin. “He’s dead as a 
stick.” 

“Golly,” said Bernice. 

Raeburn walked over and looked at the 
horse and pushed its hard side with his 
foot starting a little slide of snow and 
bent down to touch its nose but didn’t 
and put his hands in his pockets. 

“Now what’s this?” Ma asked, steely 
quiet behind him. 

Raeburn looked down at the crumpled 
harness and fallen traces and the wagon 
with its coal-blackened sideboards ridged 
with sharp white crests of snow. 

“Them eggs are hidden down here,” he 
said. 

“How we going to find them in the 
snow?” asked Tomkin. 
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“Raeburn, we can’t find them in the 
snow,” said Bernice, and she cried. 


IT THAWED. By dripping Easter Sunday 
evening the only snow was along the 
fences and against the building projecting 
into the yard like the gray soft teeth of 
old men and the air hung over the city 
like wet wool. Red wheels of light turned 
on the pools. The rattle of the el was 
muffled to the clockety rumble of sodden 
steel on sodden steel. Brakes squeaked and 
the el platform thumped heavy underfoot 
and wet through the soles of shoes. And 
in Raeburn’s flat the wet wood spat a- 
gainst the mica panes of the stove in the 
corner. 

There was Pa sitting behind his stock- 
inged feet working his tongue between 
the spaces in his teeth and Ma was there 
with her jaw swinging and squawking, as 
Clyde said, like a gate in a gale. And Rae- 
burn and Clyde sat out on the back steps 
in their sweaters, though even through the 
closed door Ma knew they could hear her. 

“Five dollars in debt!” she was saying. 
“And spring breaking, and down South 
the planting mostly done! Five dollars! 
Not a cent in this world and owing five 
dollars, and everybody taking on summer 
help down there and us here in this starv- 
ing hole this summer and this winter and 
next summer and next winter...” 

“You could do pretty well peddling 
coal and ice with one of them wagons,” 
Pa said. 

“In April?” Ma said. “In April is a fine 
time to take up the coal and ice business, 
when they’re through with coal and not 
ready for ice, and it’s a pretty penny 
you'll make with a coal and ice wagon 
and no horse.” 
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“That’s right,” said Pa, pulling the lips 
of his nose with his thumb. “We'll need a 
horse.” 

“Law, we need a horse! We got one 
more horse than we need now and one 
more wagon. We’ll need beans and lard 
and shoes before winter. We'll need 
brains, and we'll need five dollars when 
Willard Clayburn comes to collect our 
debt. And why don’t you have it, I can 
hear him. Why, our Aorse died. And why 
did your horse die? Why, we left him in 
the snow hooked up to his wagon in the 
middle of winter. Willard Clayburn will 
likely take his wagon back and there we'll 
be, set up for the coal and ice business; 
set up good.” 

Outside the door, on the back steps, 
Clyde could hear her. He sang out to her, 
“The spirit of Easter abides in your soul, 
Mrs. Dawson.” 

“Hush,” said Raeburn softly. “Don’t 
get into it.” 

But it was too late. The door swung 
stark open behind them, throwing a sheet 
of yellow light out across the black 
depths of the yard. 

“And you, Clyde Victor, are the smart 
aleck wheedling whining flapeared puppy 
what led him om with your wine drink- 
ing...” 

Clyde folded up his shoulders and look- 
ed around up at her, yellowfaced in the 
light and smiling. 

“Now, Mrs. Dawson, remember that 
on this day...” 

“And don’t you go blaspheming about 
our Lord!” 

“On this day our Lord was born that 
we might...” 

“That was Christmas he was born and 
you shut up.” 
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“Our Lord was risen up that we might 

“I’m warning you, Clyde Victor. . .” 

“Lay down our burdens. And this horse 
here just lay down his burden, love Je- 
sus!” 

Clyde clapped his wet palms in the 
night air. 

“And went to his ever lasting!” 

Bent now, one foot on the landing, one 
foot on the step, he clapped to each thin 
rising voiced accent. 

“And there’s hope (clap) in it. Hope 
for you and me (clap). That if this very 
horse (clap) here, that could have walked 
(clap), through the eye of a needle 
(clap), can behold his Lord and Master 
(clap) ...” 

“Amen,” sang Pa, grinning from be- 
hind the stove. 

“And has gathered his last egg (clap).” 

“Amen,” sang Pa. 

“In the snow of the great beyond.” 

“Amen.” 

“Where the corn is always green.” 

“Lord save us,” sang Pa. 

Ma lifted the skillet, the grease still 
spitting and spattering where it sloshed 
onto the stove, and swung it up behind 
her head. 

“I say shut up your mouth!” her fear- 
ful lips ground into the room and night. 

“Now, Mrs. Dawson,” said Clyde with 
his hands fending before his face, “‘are 
you going to interrupt with civil and un- 
civil disturbance our little Sunday eve- 
ning service in honor of Raeburn’s newly 
departed horse?” 

Raeburn saw him scream and duck as 
Ma swung the skillet over his head, scat- 
tering hot drops of grease. She missed 


Clyde, and the skillet banged down on 
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the bannister, then she was tripping onto 
the landing and crying, and Raeburn 
jumped to his feet. Ma got her balance 
and leaned sobbing into the bannister, the 
skillet hanging dripping in her hand. 

“Get on home, Clyde,” Raeburn said 
slowly. 

Clyde had already skittered down to 
the next landing. 

“See you tomorrow, man,” Clyde said, 
and was gone. 

Raeburn looked at his mother and in- 
to the flat where Pa was still sitting and 
staring at the stove, and off through the 
door the form of Bernice sleeping and 
Tomkin upon his elbows on the bed look- 
ing with round eyes. 

“How was I to know it would die, 
Ma?” said Raeburn quietly. 

Her screaming wasn’t done. She swung 
to face him and Pa. 

“How was you to know?” she scream- 
ed. “How was you to know? Did you 
look at him, the bareboned bellysagging 
jawfallen wreck of a horse? Was he 
breathing? Were his eyes glassed and his 
ears fallen and his hooves splintered and 
his hide scraggly? Did you never look at 
a horse? Where was you raised?” 

“He looked fat,” said Raeburn. 

“Fat! Bloated! Or did you take his 
winter fuzz for meat? Did you never 
look at a horse—and you raised on 
ranches and farms till you was sixteen 
years old? Did you become all Yankee 
when we moved up here? Did Yankee 
grow over your eyes and soak in your 
head and suck the juice out of your 
arms? Did you blind out, and float your 
belly and your brains in Yankee wine? 
Oh Pa,” turning and stretching out her 
arms, “Oh Pa, we got to take you and 
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the kids down there, we got to go back 
before we all wilt and die!” 

“I reckon,” said Pa, touching his stock- 
inged toe to the hot stove and jerking 
it back. “It’d sure be better.” 

“What do I want to go back there 
for?” said Raeburn. “What do I want 
to do, working for some Mrs. Skully on 
a red dust farm and living in a rotten 
shack seventeen miles from town in the 
middle of a field and choking in the 
goddamned sun?” 

“Hush that language, Raeburn,” said 
Ma. 

“I don’t want to work for any Mrs. 
Skully,” said Pa, on neither side of the 
argument. “She takes it out of a man.” 

Ma turned on him. 

“And you. I thought six years of this 
city would scare you back into a man. 
I thought you’d learn how you can’t 
sit on the porch and fiddle with your 
sce 

“This city takes it out of a man,” Pa 
said. 

“You the same here as for Mrs. Skul- 
ly.” 

“It wasn’t cause of me she fired us,” 
Pa said. 

“She said it was, how you . 

“She told me,” Pa said, pulling in his 
chin, “what does that woman of yours 
do with not a button or a patch on them 
kids’ clothes and serving high-priced 
canned food with the garden rotting for 
want of picking?” 

“And who was to pick it with me 
already cutting wood for my stove and 
laundering and cleaning for Mrs. Skully 
and doing my ever-loving best to give 
them children a Christian home?” 

“That’s what I mean, Ma,” said Rae- 
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burn. “I don’t want to go South and get 
in all that again.” 

“You won’t catch me,” said Pa, “pick- 
ing no danged gardens.” 

“If you want to know,” Raeburn said, 
“she fired us because she said she’d rather 
get miggers account of you can teach 
them and they’s clean. I don’t want to 
go and get in all that again.” 

“I ain’t picking no danged gardens,” 
said Pa. 

“If I can just get another horse and 
get started in the coal and ice busi- 
ness...,” Raeburn said. 

“Get another horse. Get another horse,” 
said Ma. “You get another horse and I'll 
feed it to you. Owing five dollars and 
wanting another horse, that’s your wine- 
sopped head.” 

Tomkin was standing by the kitchen 
door where the three of them saw him 
hanging naked under his shirt. 

“I want a drink of water, Ma,” he 
said. 

“Likely she can teach a nigger to pick 
the danged garden,” said Pa. 

“I want a drink of water, too,” said 
Bernice, squeaking from the cot behind 
Tomkin. 

“You'll pee the bed,” said Tomkin. 

“You children hush,” said Ma. 


IT THAWED and the legs of the horse stood 
erect in the springtime. The belly swelled 
and hardened, pushing the legs up and 
out like sticks, and ants started in the 
nostrils. The stench hung in layers in the 
April air; the swirl of air when the el 
rocketed by pulled it up over the high 
broken fingers of the fence, and sitting 
on the back steps four flights up you 
could smell it, a thick smell like the 
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stockyards only more immediate and 
moist and leaden in the air. Rain ham- 
mered in the yard, pecking the icebound 
soil into mud, settling the wheels of the 
wagon, splattering the hide of the horse 
with brown shaggy flecks, and sun burn- 
ed the brown flecks dry. Dogs, lean city 
dogs, with soft teeth and claws dulled on 
pavement, stood around the yard with 
lifted heads and quivering throats, and 
left, appalled at so much flesh. 

“You get it out of here,” they said to 
Raeburn on the first floor. 

And, “You better get that horse out of 
here before the hide splits,” the policeman 
said on the second floor. 

And, “Listen, you young jackass, when 
you going to get that horse out of the 
yard?” they called to his heels from the 
third floor. 

Clyde waited for Raeburn on the 
fourth floor, and from there they looked 
down at the gigantic stretched and rigid 
body and the narrow gate to the alley 
where the hub of the wagon stuck on the 
gatepost that night, and from up there 
they could see and hear the flies. 

“Law, do he stink,” said Clyde. 

“How do you get rid of a dead horse, 
Clyde?” 

“Horses don’t die. I never heard of a 
horse dying. You turn them out to pas- 
ture and they wander longfaced and phil- 
osophical on the old homestead forever, 
or they shoot them behind the barn, or 
they have a stampede and the horses fall 
off cliffs, but never in all creation did I 
ever hear of a horse just up and dying. 
You don’t get them in your back yard 
and they die, man.” 

“They sell them sometimes to glue fac- 
tories.” 
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“Law, yes, they do. Now I think on 
it, that’s their Elysium, them glue fac- 
tories. If they don’t break their leg or fall 
off a cliff, they take them to a glue fac- 
tory. Now if I was a glue factory, that 
stinking horse would be worth money to 
me.” 

“Suppose I could get five dollars for 
him?” 

“Five dollars, man. Think of all that 
glue. They could make pots and pots of 
glue out of him, the way he stinks. Man, 
they could make a hundred dollars’ worth 
of glue.” 

“You know where there’s any glue fac- 
tory, Clyde?” 

“They must have one around here 
somewhere, all the glue they use in a city 
this size.” 

“TI reckon they'd give a little less if they 
had to come haul it. Course we could 
drag it over there in that wagon.” 

“Law, man, you don’t want to lift that 
stinking horse.” 

“Yeah, that’s it. We'll let them take 
out the price of hauling and just take it 
away. Clean as a whistle.” 

Clyde spat at the horse, but it lit on the 
second floor landing. 

“Well, let’s do it,” said Raeburn. 

He banged inside the screen door. 

“Man, how you going to find a glue 
factory?” said Clyde. 

“T’ll go to the drugstore and look in the 
phone book.” 

“That'd do it,” said Clyde. “That'd 
sure do it.” 

“Where’s Ma, Tomkin?” Raeburn 
asked. 

“She went to do washing at Mrs. Bu- 
ell’s. She said if you come home you got 
to get that horse out.” 
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“I’m going to get that horse out. 
Where’s Pa?” 

“He said he reckoned he’d find a job.” 

“Well, you tell them I’m going to sell 
that horse to a glue factory.” 

“What does a glue factory want him 
for?” 

“To make glue.” 

“How they going to make glue out of 
a dead horse, Raeburn?” 

“Come on, Clyde,” Raeburn said, “‘let’s 
go down the front way.” 


BERNICE SAT whitefaced on the cot and 
Tomkin listened until he heard Clyde and 
Raeburn squeak open the glasspaned door 
at the front entrance and squeak it closed 
behind them, four flights down. Bernice 
saw the sun bright and warm on the back 
landing and on the white laundry on the 
lines stretched high over the yards. It was 
like a cavern through the kitchen and 
back to the cots, and cool and gray, and 
though her curls were pasted to her tem- 
ples with sweat she felt cool with the pil- 
low on her stomach and the cover pulled 
up over her and stretched tight under her 
bottom. 

Tomkin said she should keep her legs 
out and she stretched out her arms and 
legs straight above her like the horse. 

Tomkin shook one of her stiff legs back 
and forth. 

“Boy, feel them legs,” he said. 

Bernice said nothing because she was 
dead. 

He patted the pillow and poked it with 
his fist. 

“Boy, feel that belly,” he said. 

Tomkin stood still in the quiet flat and 
looked back once at the door, then looked 
again at Bernice lying with her arms and 
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legs standing up straight and white in the 
dusky room. 

“Well, guess I got to make glue out of 
you,” he said. 

“How you going to do that?” asked 
Bernice. 

“Hush. You’re dead.” 

“How you going to make glue?” 

“Well, that’s the only thing you can do 
with a dead horse.” 

“But how you going to do it, Tom- 
kin?” 

“Well, make like I’m this doctor, and 
I know how to make glue.” 

Bernice’s skin twinged under the pillow 
and the cover, and sweat was cool in the 
tiny folds of her flesh. 

“But how you going to do it?” she said. 

“Hush up,” said Tomkin. “You'll see.” 


WILLARD CLAYBURN was waiting inside 
the foyer of the building in the dark and 
stopped Ma before she could go upstairs 
with the groceries. He put his arm across 
in front of her and leaned on it against 
the wall. 

“Your boy Raeburn owes me five dol- 
lars, Mrs. Dawson,” he said. 

“Listen, Willard Clayburn,” Ma said. 
“That no good horse died right off the 
first night, and you knew he was dying.” 

“Now, Mrs. Dawson,” he said, his voice 
thin and mocking, his body stinking in 
her face, “you being a farming family, 
you know how to buy horses.” 

“You try and sell me one of your no 
good dying horses.” 

“And you know how to take care of 
them and how not to leave them in the 
snow all night.” 

“Listen, Willard Clayburn,” she said, 
“even if I had five dollars . . .” 
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“Now don’t lie to me about not having 
five dollars, Mrs. Dawson. Why, you’re 
buying groceries, and milk and all.” 

He pulled a carton of milk out of the 
sack and punched the flap in with his 
thumb and the white trickling showed on 
his thumb in the dark foyer. He took a 
drink of the milk. 

“Listen, Willard,” she said. “Take the 
wagon. Take back that tarnated lapidated 
lousy wagon you sold Raeburn and leave 
us alone.” 

Willard wiped the milk from his lips 
and smiled. The smile puckered on his 
face like an old wound. 

“What good’s a wagon without any 
horse, Mrs. Dawson?” 

“You’re way ahead if you do it, Wil- 
lard. Twenty-five dollars for a sickly 
wornout dead horse and you still got your 
wagon.” 

The smile lines tensed on his face and 
he bent closer to her. 

“Listen, Mrs. Dawson. I sfole that horse 
and wagon and I could be known to tip 
off where they’s at. Without I get the five 
dollars you owe me.” 

Ma looked up into depths she never 
knew. Her voice was for once softened 
and stunned. 

“We ain’t paying for no stolen horse 
and wagon,” she said. 

“It was a fair and square debt your son 
Raeburn took on,” said Willard, “in the 
eyes of the Lord and the law.” 

Ma’s eyes ached with seeing. She hung 
there silent, the swollen sack throbbing in 
her arms. 

“And,” said Willard, “if I don’t get my 
just and due, I'll tip off them that cares 
about just where their horse and wagon is 
at.” 
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He spat flat the last syllable and sloshed 
the milk carton back into the sack, upset- 
ting Ma’s balance a little, and shoved 
past her. 

Ma hoisted the burden onto her hip and 
toiled up the stairwell twisting above 
her like an angular cavern, steep and 
high and black, eternally hidden from the 
sky. 


SPRING MORNING came cool in the yawn- 
ing window and with the first mauve 
light there was the shriek of sparrows 
fleeing tumbling ravish in the air. The 
tinkle and clatter of the morning’s busi- 
ness came in solitary sounds to Raeburn’s 
ears as he lay under the sheet listening to 
the street far below the window. After a 
while he walked naked to the window 
and looked down to watch the light from 
the sky sifting softly on the street’s thin 
canyon. From this front window he could 
detect no odor of the monster lying in the 
yard behind the building. 

Raeburn was sitting in the kitchen 
drinking his coffee when Ma in her shift 
came barefooted through the door. 

“Where was you last night?” she said. 

Raeburn lifted his hand to silence her. 

“Listen, Ma, before you get wound 
up,” he said. “I’m going to let them have 
it for nothing.” 

“The glue factory?” 

“They don’t want it at the glue fac- 
tory,” Raeburn said. “I’m going to let the 
garbage men haul it away.” 

“Them garbage men won’t haul that 
stinking horse away.” 

“The man at the glue factory,” Rae- 
burn said placidly, “told me to call them 
up at the office and have them send out a 
truck for it.” 
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Ma showed no joy; she crossed the 
kitchen and poured herself a cup of cof- 
fee, then sat across the table from Rae- 
burn and looked at him hard. 

“Willard Clayburn come after his five 

dollars last night,” she said. 
“We'll get his five dollars. I was going 
to sell the horse for five dollars, but the 
man at the glue factory said you can’t 
get anything for a dead horse. We might 
as well let them haul it away, this man 
said. So we'll clean up that yard and I'll 
sell that wagon and get a job. We'll get 
him his five dollars.” 

Ma thought some more. Finally she 
sipped her coffee and settled back, look- 
ing out the high back window. 

“It sure will be good,” she said, “to get 
that thing out of the back yard.” 

“Ma,” Raeburn said. 

Ma waited. 

“Ma, if we keep that wagon... 
Ma looked sharp at him. 

“Now wait a minute, Ma. If we keep 


that wagon, and I work this year, and 
maybe if Pa works...” 

“If Pa works.” 

“I said if Pa works. And if we can get 
a little old car somehow. Now, wait a 
minute, Ma. We could fix up that wagon 
to haul behind the car and move South 
in it. We could live in that wagon, if we 
could fix a kind of top on it.” 

Ma’s face softened as she listened. 

““We could follow the haying,” she said. 

“Before that,” Raeburn said. “We 
could leave out of here next spring.” 

“Maybe,” said Ma. 

“And be just as free as big birds, Ma. 
And go anyplace.” 
that’d be nice,” Ma 
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“That'd be nice.” 
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“We'll get that old horse out of there 
all right...” 

Ma looked dark for a moment. 

“How you going to call the garbage 
men?” she asked. 

“The man at the glue place told me. 
You look it up under City, and find Sani- 
tation Department.” 

Ma thought this out, too, clasping her 
hands, her fingers on her lips. 

“That'd sure be nice to get that old 
horse out of there,” she said. 

Raeburn drank his coffee. 
“Pa should go down with you to call,” 


she said. 


CLYDE CAME EARLY to see how it would 
go, and the three of them, Pa and Rae- 
burn and Clyde, went into the drugstore 
straightbacked and silent. There were on- 
ly Negroes at the counter, having break- 
fast, and the counterman came out to 
meet them, glad to see whites. 

“We're going to use the telephone,” Pa 
said, squinting because the little drugstore 
was darker than the street. 

Raeburn went back to the phone 
booth. 

“You go and make the call, Raeburn,” 
said Pa. “Clyde and I'll wait up here.” 

The counterman moved back to his 
business. 

“Raeburn’s going to call up the Sanita- 
tion Department,” Pa said to the counter- 
man. 

While Raeburn called, Clyde and Pa 
stood by the window looking into the 
street. 

Pa stood with folded arms, patient, ce- 
remonious, and silent, full of a sense of 
dignity. 

“I’m going to fix up that wagon,” said 
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Pa, “so you can live in it. Going to fix 
beds in it and a stove.” 

“Law, man,” Clyde said. 

Faith swept them—not that Pa would 
do it, but that it would be done. 

“Going to have awnings,” Pa said. 
“And a fold-up fable.” 

With a careful gesture he put his vision 
before Clyde’s eyes. 

“Like a tourist, man,” Clyde said. “Go- 
ing to live like fourists in a trailer house. 
Going to be free agents of what you may 
survey.” 

“Go anywhere,” Pa said. “Go all over 
the South.” 

“Law, man.” 

They looked into the street and heard 
the hushed chinking and rustling of eat- 
ing along the counter. 

Clyde asked softly, “What for you 
want to go South?” 

“Got to take Ma South,” Pa said. “She’s 
a deserving woman.” 

Pa looked out of the window. 

“Got to fix some kind of fop on that 
wagon,” Pa said. 

When Raeburn came out of the tele- 
phone booth he jerked his head to Clyde 


and Pa and went ahead of them out into 
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the street. His eyes were round in his 
round head, and his lips hung heavy and 
white. Clyde and Pa stood by him outside 
the drugstore window and looked up and 
Raeburn looked down into their faces and 
looked at one and then the other and 
tried to lift his hands, but they fell at his 
sides throbbing and heavy. 

“It’s going to cost five dollars,” said 
Raeburn at last. 

“What’s going to cost five dollars?” 
Pa asked. 

“It’s going to cost five dollars to get 
them to haul him away,” Raeburn said. 

“Five dollars!” Clyde said. 

“Just to haul him away?” Pa said, his 
voice cracking. 

“Five dollars!” Clyde said louder. 

“That’s what she said: five dollars,” 
murmured Raeburn. 

“Law, man,” said Clyde. 

“Five dollars!” Pa bleated. “Five dol- 
lars! Law!” 

And his bleating voice echoed itself and 
his hands and his voice rising and trem- 
bling together in some vague expostula- 
tion to some forgotten god. 

“Law,” he bleated. “Five dollars! Law! 
Law! Law!” 
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J. FRANK DOBIE 


The Antiquarian Press of New York is re- 
printing—in editions of 500 copies each, on 
fine paper, etc.—several pieces of rare West- 
ern Americana, leaders being Prose and Poetry 
of the Cattle Industry, Original Journal of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, and Cox’s Cat- 
tle Industry of Texas. I was engaged to write 
—at a price that would not corrupt anybody's 
morals—an introduction for the last-named 
work. It follows. 

For all that I have been able to learn about 
James Cox and his associate, S. D. Barnes, I 
am indebted to the prolonged, far-reaching 
and most efficient researches of Miss Dorothy 
A. Brockhoff, reference librarian of Missouri 
Historical Society, St. Louis. 


THE LANDMARKS of a literature seldom 
graduate to a climax according to chro- 
nology. Chaucer died in 1400, Shake- 
speare in 1616, and in all the interven- 
ing centuries, rich though they are in 
great names, the English language has 
not achieved another literary peak as 
lofty as the Chaucerian, much less as 
the Shakesperian. Among the landmarks 
distinguishing the development of a lit- 
erature, historical and otherwise, pertain- 
ing to cows, cowmen, and cowboys on 
the grasslands of North America, James 
Cox’s The Cattle Industry of Texas 
and Adjacent Territory stands distinct, 
though for reasons other than those keep- 
ing green the best-known literary names. 
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James Cox and His Cattle Industry 


Furthermore, it is shorter in height than 
certain landmarks both preceding and 
succeeding it. 

The first landmark remains primary: 
Joseph G. McCoy’s Historic Sketches of 
the Cattle Trade (1874). Some would 
account Thomas Pilgrim (who wrote un- 
der the name of Arthur Morecamp) the 
next landmarker, for his Live Boys: or 
Charley and Nasho in Texas (1878) is 
the first published honest narrative of 
trail and range—a book designed for 
boys. Charles A. Siringo’s A Texas Cow- 
boy, or Fifteen Years on the Hurricane 
Deck of a Spanish Cow Pony (1885), 
the first autobiography of an authentic 
range man, is about as tall as any other 
landmark in the whole field, despite 
better written and otherwise better books 
pertaining to range life. Cox’s Cattle In- 
dustry (1895) is the next landmark. Then 
in rapid succession come two novels by 
Owen Wister and Andy Adams, The 
Virginian (1902) and The Log of a 
Cowboy (1903), followed by Prose and 
Poetry of the Live Stock Industry of the 
United States (1905). We need not 
specify more recent landmarks. 

Like the Cox volume, Prose and Poetry 
is a combination of history and bio- 
graphical sketches, but it is better written 
and more richly illustrated throughout; 
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the sketches are far more interesting be- 
cause they are generally far more con- 
crete in detail, and the history conveys 
more knowledge and a juster sense of 
values, coming from a wider perspective. 
The Cox volume was, in fact, designed 
primarily as a mug book, though history 
is the gainer through information con- 
veyed in numerous mug sketches; others 
are little more than blurbs. The Cox vol- 
ume contains 449 biographical sketches 
concentrated into 393 pages of text, 
averaging less than a page each. Prose and 
Poetry has only 44 biographical sketches, 
occupying some 222 pages, averaging five 
pages each, scattered in a haphazard way 
through 757 pages of text—say 535 pages 
of history. Cox has only 293 pages left 
for history, and 60 pages of this are 
given over to writeups, advertising in 
nature, of railroads and livestock com- 
mission firms. 

According to doubtful tradition, the 
Cox volume sold upon publication for 
$25.00. My conjecture is that the book 
never went on the general market, was 
not offered to book stores but only to 
individuals and businesses represented in 
it, and even then was not bought by 
all the “mugs” included in its pages. 
Years ago H. M. Sender of Kansas City, 
dealer in Western Americana, procured, 
one by one, a considerable number of 
the books from descendants of biogra- 
phized cowmen that he traced down. It 
must have cost any subject an additional 
price to have his picture in the book. 
Though quoted on range history, Dudley 
H. Snyder and A. S. Mercer (author of 
Banditti of the Plains), names still well 
remembered, are omitted from the bio- 
graphical record. J. M. Mathis is well 
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represented, but his partners Tom Cole- 
man and C, W. Fulton, still big names, 
of the Coleman, Mathis and Fulton Pas- 
ture Company are omitted. Ike Pryor, a 
big shot during and after trail-driving 
days, was always in heat for publicity, 
but he is left out of this book, along with 
George West, Cyrus B. Lucas, and other 
notabilities. Presumably some of them 
wouldn’t pay, and some didn’t get a 
chance to pay. 

Henry R. Wagner once asserted—per- 
haps in a perverse mood—that no really 
good book becomes rare in the sense 
that it can’t be bought for a reasonable 
price in some edition, and that no “rare” 
book is good. Collectors with money 
make certain books rare, the rareness de- 
pending upon three qualities or condi- 
tions: (1) paucity of copies; (2) the 
sheeplike nature of many collectors in 
disregarding intrinsic merit and in being 
hell-bent on owning something that few 
others can own; (3) least of all, the 
inherent values, human and humanistic, 
of a book. How many copies of Cox’s 
Cattle Industry were printed cannot be 
ascertained. Old records of the printing 
company were destroyed when it moved 
into a new building several decades ago; 
search through newspapers and farm and 
ranch magazines of 1894 and 1895 has 
yielded no mention of the book. Pon- 
derous and bound in leather, it was ex- 
pensive to manufacture even sixty-five 
years ago. There would have been slight 
reason for manufacturing more than six 
or seven hundred copies. They simply do 
not show up nowadays, even at $500 a 
copy. 

Going on what H. M. Sender told 
him orally around 1935, Wright Howes 
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set down in U.S.-iana (1954) this sen- 
tence respecting the Cox: “Nearly the 
entire edition burned in warehouse be- 
fore copies circulated.” I think that the 
people who ordered books got them. I 
know that my uncle Jim (J. M.) Dobie, 
whose sketch, banally composed, appears 
in the book, got his copy; I traded a 
pair of ten-dollar store-bought boots, 
which did not fit, for it to his brother 
Neville, another dear uncle, in 1928. 
Alas for the fallibility of human memory 
—my own especially! I wrote friend 
Sender for a more detailed statement and 
now quote from his reply of October 
$, 1959: 


I have forgotten the date, but it was, I 
think, between 20 or 25 years ago, that I 
called upon the Woodward & Tiernan Print- 
ing Company in St. Louis, Missouri, publishers 
of Cox’s Cattle Industry of Texas. At the 
time they had one remaining copy on hand, 
and I purchased it. 

They told me that they had an old ware- 
house in which they stored various things, in- 
cluding a lot of books out of print and, they 
thought, of no value. They needed more space 
and decided to wreck the old warehouse and 
build a new building on the ground. They 
either burned or had hauled away several lots 
of books. Among the discards, so they said, 
were about 35 or 40 copies of the Cox “Cattle 
Book.” I never inquired how many were 
printed or how much they sold for. 


Cox was a practiced hand with mug 
and chamber-of-commerce booster books. 
Notable St. Louisans in 1900: A Por- 
trait Gallery of Men Whose Energy 
and Ability Have Contributed Largely 
Towards Making St. Louis the Com- 
mercial and Financial Metropolis of the 
West, Southwest and South, edited by 
James Cox, and published—or, more 
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was pure mug. Writing on “A Century 
of Missouri Literature” (in the Missouri 
Historical Review for October, 1920) 
Alexander Nicolas De Menil characterizes 
the Cox titles as “mere compilations 
made to order for subscription companies 
or advertising firms.” They were mostly 
printed in St. Louis, where during the 
last ten years or so of his life Cox was 
secretary of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position Company, secretary of the Bu- 
reau of Information for St. Louis Au- 
tumnal Festivities Association, secretary 
of the Business Men’s League, etc. His 
St. Louis Through a Camera (1892) and 
Old and New St. Louis (1894) were 
evidently for the tourist trade. Our Own 
Country (1894) and My Native Land 
(1895) seem to have been intended for 
wider audiences, though they have that 
come hither, booster quality. They are 
composed of journalistic sketches; while 
not histories, they are better written than 
those textbooks of dulness and stupidities 
palmed off on the public schools of 
America by Ph.D.’s from Education— 
spelled with a capital E—departments. 


iF The Cattle Industry were not distinct- 
ly more than a mug book, it would not 
be republished now. Many, probably the 
majority, of the biographical sketches 
contain all the available facts on certain 
range men. Interesting details of the best 
sketches were utilized by the biographers 
of Prose and Poetry of the Cattle Indus- 
try. Cox avowedly did not write them 
but manifestly did write the historical 
chapters. The essay on “The Cowboy, as 
He Was, and Is, and Is Supposed to Have 


Been” is an extension of a chapter in 
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Cox’s My Native Land, published also in 
1895. As far it goes, this essay seems to 
me as good as the characterizations 
found in expositions on the cowboy by 
Emerson Hough and Philip Ashton Rol- 
lins. To be sure, Cox’s cowboy is unsexed 
and orthodoxly Victorian, as he remained 
in virtually all writing touching him 
between McCoy’s Historic Sketches of 
the Cattle Trade (1874) and rollicky We 
Pointed Them North as told by Teddy 
Blue Abbott to Helena Huntington 
Smith (1939)—though Patrick Tucker’s 
Riding the High Country (1933) had 
suggested considerable. Walker D. Wy- 
man’s Nothing but Prairie and Sky 
(1954) carried the flag several notches 
higher out of the Valley of Eunuchal 
Pretense. 

Disillusioned, frenetical, headlong 
Joseph G. McCoy believed in calling a 
spade a spade, though he was restrained 
by the Kansas blend of religion and aes- 
thetics that denatured a bull painted in 
full possession of his virility across the 
front of the Bull’s Head Saloon in Abi- 
lene. Just the same, McCoy’s picture of a 
Texas cowboy fresh off the trail at a 
whorehouse dance in a cow town was 
too strong for succeeding myth-makers 
on the Hollywood type: 


. the front of his sombrero lifted at an 
angle of fully forty-five degrees; his huge 
spurs jingling at every step or motion; his 
revolvers flapping up and down like a re- 
treating sheep’s tail; his eyes lit up with ex- 
citement, liquor and lust . . . 


Of course, the cowboy tamed down con- 
siderably between 1867, when McCoy 
met him, and 1895, but his eyes still 
“lit up.” 
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When it came to portraying a cow- 
man, McCoy belonged more to the out- 
spoken seventeenth century than to the 
covering-up age in which we still live. 
An extract from his sketch on Able 
Head (better known as Shanghai) Pierce 
will illustrate: 


In a few years [on his Rancho Grande in 
Texas] he so increased his stock of cattle that 
in the year 1871 he branded fifteen thousand 
eight hundred head of calves and ‘“mav- 
vericks.” Indeed it was ominously hinted that 
Pierce’s New England energy was too great 
for his competitors and other neighboring 
ranchers, and that they became jealous of his 
success, and did not stop at calling him names 
more expressive than complimentary; but in- 
augurated a semi-belligerant state of affairs, 
in which both parties took an active part. 
From time to time various cow-boys on both 
sides were missed, but afterward found dead 
with their boots on. Finally this state of af- 
fairs began to take the dimensions of a small 
war; but upon one fine morning seven or 
eight Mexican and other cow-boys belonging 
to the ranks of Pierce’s mortal enemies, were 
seen hanging to the limbs of a dead tree as 
human fruit. Pierce says: “Had that tree been 
green and alive, he don’t know how much 
larger crop it would have borne.” That vex- 
atious and ever meddling institution called a 
grand jury was more officious about this and 
other similar occurrences than was comfort- 
able or pleasing to Pierce, so he sold out his 
interest in the fine large stock he had become 
part owner of, for a snug sum of money, and 
went into Kansas to trade in cattle; where 
he has since occupied his attention and capital 
in various large transactions in live stock. Of 
late every one who visits the western cattle 
market sees or hears of “Shanghai Pierce.” 
And if they ever get within cannon shot of 
where he is, they hear his ear-splitting voice 
more piercing than a locomotive whistle— 
more noisy than a steam calliope. It is idle 
to try to dispute or debate with him, for he 
will overwhelm you with indescribable noise, 
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however little sense it may convey. . . . He is 
in the fullest sense a self-made man, which is 
not: to be construed as relieving the Creator 
of great responsibility. There are few dealers 
better calculated for, or more determined on 
taking care of themselves than A. H. Pierce. 


The nearest the Pierce sketch in Cox 
comes to such realism is: 


In January of 1871 Mr. Pierce’s wife died, 
and as he had been having sundry troubles 
and was not perfectly in accord with the 
State Administration in matters of politics 
and religion [presumably respecting maver- 
icks and cow hides], he sold out his cattle 
interests for $100,000 in gold and went to 
Kansas City to enjoy a little well-earned rest 
and the pleasures of society. 


Prose and Poetry leaves “Old Shang” 
out. The biography (1953) by Chris 
Emmett leaves out Shanghai’s notorious 
balls. Some writers nowadays say what 
they want to say in fiction, but in biog- 
raphy the roosters are still mostly capons. 

The printed sources that Cox had to 
draw on for his “historical record” were 
limited as compared with what is now 
available. He made use of most of the 
best then available, though he seems to 
have been unaware of Siringo’s autobio- 
graphy and of Nimmo’s excellent The 
Range and Ranch Cattle Traffic in the 
Western States and Territories, a govern- 
ment publication of 1885. He himself 
had been at the noted convention of 
cowmen in St. Louis in 1884. He had 
sought out rangemen for their experi- 
ences. He did not let what he did not 
know bother him a great deal. He was 
a skilled reporter and had the power to 
blend his knowledge into a readable nar- 
rative. He followed Herodotus and Ma- 
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caulay in the idea that history should be 
readable—an idea bludgeoned into bog 
by the Ph.D.-ism of Teutonic turgidity. 
Reminiscences such as Cowboy Life in 
Texas by W. S. James—still superior to 
everything written by Will James— Cox 
observed, “do more to depict the condi- 
tion of the cattle industry at the time 
of the war [over barbed wire] than any 
sternly written record could possibly do.” 

The ability to quote Dickens helped 
Cox in selecting quotations from Frank 
Leslie’s Magazine and the Texas Stock- 
man and Farmer. He was better informed 
on the nature of range cattle, as his 
treatment of stampedes illustrates, than 
any script writer Hollywood has ever 
utilized to picture cattle in a herd, on 
the trail, or anywhere else. He had an 
ear for picturesque speech, but he did 
not throw off on economic statistics or 
on such subjects as the evolution of hat, 
boots, saddle, and other ranch country 
equipment. He wrote before the fever 
tick was discovered to be the cause of 
what was called “Texas,” “Spanish,” 
“Southern” fever in cattle. His chapter 
on the subject is now interesting in the 
way that a history of bloodletting by 
doctors is interesting. Some of the cow- 
man testimony quoted on the “fever” 
illustrates the abiding truth that a greed- 
dominated man recognizes in others no 
other motive than greed. 


JAMES COx must have been responsible 
for picking S. [Sylvester] D. Barnes as 
“editor of a majority of the biographies” 
published in his Cattle Industry, but in- 
formation on Barnes has eluded extensive 
searchings. In 1894 he for a few months 
edited Outdoor Sports and American 
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Angler, a semimonthly magazine printed 
in St. Louis, until another man took it 
over and moved it to New York. Thence- 
forth Barnes disappears from the record. 
Who the “representatives” were that 
“traveled through Texas gathering” data 
for the biographical sketches—and also, 
no doubt, names on dotted lines—is un- 
known to me. 

The facts on Cox himself are hard 
to pin down. A biographical sketch, for 
which he evidently furnished the data, 
in Hyde and Conard’s Encyclopedia of 
the History of St. Louis (1899) seems 
more trustworthy than newspaper obitu- 
aries, contradictory on some points. 

James Cox was born in Horncastle, 
Lincolnshire, England, January, 1851. He 
went to a “public school”—the British 
term for what in the United States is 
called a private school. That he could 
have graduated from Oxford, “with 
honors in history and jurisprudence”— 
as recorded in several St. Louis publica- 
tions—without leaving his name on re- 
cord at Oxford is incredible. It does not 
appear in Foster’s carefully compiled 
Alumni Oxonienses; the head clerk of 
Oxford University writes 
(1959) that no record of him exists there. 


Registry 


Again, if James Cox became, as re- 
peatedly reported in St. Louis print, “re- 
porter and field correspondent” for the 
Times of London, covering the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria (1882) and the 
Soudan War (1884-85), there should be 
some record of him, it would seem, in the 
office of that great newspaper. Dorothy 
A. Brockhoff, the reference librarian of 
the Missouri Historical Society in St. 
Louis, requested W. A. Hayward of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company in London 
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to investigate. The librarian of the Times 
made search and reported to him that the 
newspaper’s records contain nothing on 
James Cox as an employee or otherwise. 

The St. Louis Encyclopedia lists among 
Cox’s writings A Romance of Medway, 
“published in 1875, his first more am- 
bitious effort,” and From Dongola to 
Khartoum, “written in 1885.” Neither 
of these titles is in the British Museum, 
the Bodleian Library, the Library of 
Congress, or any other listed repository 
of books. 

Anyhow, having married Annie Jack- 
son, Cox came to America with his bride 
and straightway settled in St. Louis, 
where he got a job reporting on the 
Globe-Democrat. By 1889, having mean- 
while tried weekly newspapering in Kan- 
sas, he was assistant managing editor. He 
resigned to work on an evening paper, 
soon becoming managing editor of the 
Star-Sayings. 

In 1891 he began his career as what 
would now be called public relations 
agent. The magazine articles that he 
turned out for Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly, Lippincott’s, and other maga- 
zines were almost altogether about St. 
Louis. “Sanitary Science in the West,” 
which appeared in the New England 
Magazine (May, 1892), merely “booms” 
the St. Louis water system. 

Cox belonged to the Writers Club of 
St. Louis, attended its social-literary 
meetings frequently, and in 1892 read at 
least two papers before it. One of them, 
“The Press of Two Continents,” repro- 
duced in the Spectator (St. Louis), still 
makes fair reading—urbane, ironic, so- 
phisticated, superficial. 

William Marion Reedy, editor and 
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owner of the once famed Mirror, pub- 
lished in St. Louis, took a malicious pleas- 
ure in throwing banderillas into the liter- 
ary hide of “Mr. James Falsetto Cox,” 
“grass widow of the Writers Club,” 
though when Cox died he characterized 
him as “indefatigable in his willingness to 
do his best” and as “‘affability itself.” Ac- 
cording to one account, Cox lost his voice 
in the Soudan campaign; according to 
another, told by him, he lost it sprinting 
for five miles near Windsor Castle to see 
some notability he had to report on. The 
titles of Our Own Country and My Na- 
tive Land suggest that Cox did not want 
to be taken for an outsider. His English 
accent—the accent of a cultivated gen- 
tleman—must have been burdensome to 
him at times. 

James Cox died on December 2, 1901 
—not in 1902 as has been published on 
Library of Congress catalogue cards and 
elsewhere. He was buried in the Bellefon- 
taine Cemetery of St. Louis, to which his 


wife followed in 1904. Their adopted 
son, Raymond Jackson Cox, born in 
1891, was already with her family in 
England. According to her will, he was to 
be sent to Oxford should he so desire. No 
record indicates that he had such a de- 
sire, but he was well provided for in 
money and other property, Cox himself 
having left his wife ‘“‘a big estate”—the 
inventory entered in the probate court 
nominating numerous city lots, twenty- 
four rent flats, “a number of acres in 
Aransas County, Texas,” and $10,058 in 
the bank. When his wife died, her prop- 
erty, according to inventory, was bring- 
ing in toward $10,000 per year. 

“They are all gone now,” bereft Nora 
in Synge’s Riders to the Sea says. Histori- 
cal and Biographical Record of the Cat- 
tle Industry and the Cattlemen of Texas 
and Adjacent Territory is the only thing 
left from all the Cox striving. As things 
go, it is monument enough for a man of 
his stature. 
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Mon Frere et Mon Semblable 


HORACE E. HAMILTON 
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Walk with me in the intricacy of April 
Beside the torpid stream. Pass the wands 

Of poison, the whips of ivy, the fungoid 
Ring of skunk cabbages mocking kin 

In Kelly green. From the stream’s lip 

To the loud boulevard’s bare fill— 

Swamp grass and creeping briar, choke cherry 
And wild onion have all the estate between. 
Come fearful along the brink of April— 
Softly, for it is the sepulcher of spring. 


By the bridge, where hassocks hide the tins, 

You can trace the busy fibres, the flagrant 

Reach of life that gropes and grooves a way. 

Listen to a trickling silence, the rat scrabble 

Over outfalls of a sewer, while secretly 
Within—dendroid lusts in slow motion, hair roots 
That pirate the clogging drains, sentient masses 
That leach the fertile dark. But overhead sycamore 
And maple burst fragrant, yet aloof, for they 
Have cracked rich arteries of decay. 


Where the fecund city spawns her suburb 
Give an hour to the trial tongue of spring: 
Along the memorial park, iron gates set off 
Our unclean living; but I know a way behind 
The sexton’s office, and I can show you how 
Richly there the sleepers help life contrive 
Her favors. Listen: peepers, robin, catbird, 
Shivering elms, squirrels in the elms; and in 


That prosperous ground—save for the hissing street— 


The rites of April are all but heard. 
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With Laughter 


JULIAN SILVA 


TOM FENNELL snapped his fingers, sat 
up on the divan, and burst into rumbling 
laughter. “‘Connie,” he said to his wife, “I 
just realized that all evening I’ve been 
trying to put a jinx on you.” 

His wife interrupted her pacing to gaze 
at him with amusement. “How come?” 

“We agreed we wanted a girl, but I’ve 
been a liar. I want another ballplayer in 
the family; I haven’t got any use for a lit- 
tle old female with ribbons in her hair.” 

“Then I'll tell you something, pal—if 
it is a girl, don’t you try making a tom- 
boy out of her. I . . .” Connie paused, 


pressed a hand to the small of her back, © 


then glanced at her wrist watch. 

“You have one?” he asked. 

“Yes—seven minutes.” 

“You certainly didn’t stay long at 
eight.” 

“I’m advancing at a trot,” she answered 
with a pleased smile. “You heard what 
Jake said—nature built me to whelp 
easy.” 

Tom stood up, frowning a little. “How 
about we call him again?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Why not? You keep saying there’s a 
definite rhythm...” 

“Jake’s like any doctor. He wants me 
to have some solid contractions before he 


decides it’s the real thing. So far there’s 
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only been these biddy cramps in the 
back.” 

“Then why are you sure it isn’t false 
labor?” 

“Because of the way I feel.” 

“Can’t you tell Jake about it?” 

““He’s never had a baby; he wouldn’t 
consider my ideas to be medically im- 
portant.” 

“And your ideas are what?” 

“I told you when you came home— 
that cowlike feeling I’ve had these last 
two months has gone. I feel so alive I 
could fly. I think it’s nature’s way of tell- 
ing a woman her time has come.” 

Tom laughed. “Sounds like Voodoo 
talk to me.” He took her face between his 
hands, kissed her, and said, “You’re just 
working a racket to get attention.” 

“Okay, go to bed. But don’t be sur- 
prised if I wake you about three in the 
morning.” 

“T’ll give you half an hour. Meanwhile 
I'll go drink a beer to your perfect pel- 
vis.” 

“It’s time you did. You don’t appreci- 
ate my anatomy enough.” 

“Yes?” he asked, and burst out laugh- 
ing. 

“And get me a glass of grapefruit juice, 
will you?” 

Tom nodded and raised his voice as he 
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went into the kitchen. “Say, I forgot to 
tell you about Paulie. When I was taking 
him over to your ma...” 

“Nature calling,” his wife interrupted. 
“Hold it.” 

“Sure.” 

Tom returned to the living room with 
a glass of juice and a beer bottle. He lit a 
small cigar, drank some of the beer, and 
crossed to the television set. Then, rather 
abruptly, he strode into the hallway call- 
ing, ““What did you say?” 

The excitement in Connie’s voice was 
unmistakable. “You can telephone Jake 
and tell him he guessed wrong. I’ve had a 
real contraction.” 

“You don’t say—good for you!” With 
some haste he dialed their doctor’s num- 
ber~ When the elderly voice replied, he 
said quickly, “Jake? This is Tom Fennell. 
Connie says she’s had a real contraction.” 

“Ask her where.” 

Tom called out the question, got the 
answer, and said quickly, “It was low, in 
front.” 

“I guess she’s starting.” 

“The rhythm’s down to seven minutes 
now. Isn’t it time she went to the hospi- 
tal?” 

“Yes. You get along and I'll meet you 
there. And listen, Tom .. .” 

“Yes?” 

“Please don’t be one of those jerks who 
get all fussed. Connie’s healthy, and the 
baby’s in the right position with its head 
engaged. So just relax now and help her 
relax, will you?” 

“Sure.” 

“Okay. See you in about an hour.” 

“Connie,” Tom called, “Jake says it’s 
time to go. I’m calling Walt.” 

“Take it easy, you'll wake up the 
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neighbors,” Connie remarked with amuse- 
ment as she returned to the living room. 
“There’s no rush.” 

Tom dialed, shifted from foot to foot 
while he waited for a response, and then 
spoke more loudly than he realized. “Hey, 
Walt, this is Tom. The baby’s on the 
way.” 

“Good deal,” his friend replied. “I'll be 
over in about fifteen minutes.” 

“Can’t you make it sooner?” 

“Man, you haven’t called me since ten 
o’clock so I just went to bed. I have to get 
dressed.” 

“Hop on it, huh?” 

Tom hung up and said excitedly, “Is 
your suitcase ready?” 

“All packed.” 

“What do we do now?” 

Connie burst out laughing. “Go finish 
your beer.” 

Tom grinned, kissed her, and said, 
“You’re wonderful, sugar. Say—what did 
Jake mean when he told me the baby’s 
head was engaged?” 

“It means the cutie has moved down 
low so its head is between the bones of my 
pelvis... right here. It’s the normal posi- 
tion for birth. Honey, it’s a warm night 
—why don’t we go down and wait for 
Walt outside?” 

“Okay, fine. I’ll get your suitcase.” 

As they started down the stairs he 
asked, ““Was that last one seven minutes?” 

“I’m still moving at a trot. We’re down 
to six.” 

His face furrowed. “That Walt better 
come on time or I'll break his neck.” 

“He'll come, Walt’s dependable. Don’t 
start worrying, honey, there’ll be hours of 
this yet.” They stepped out on the quiet 
street and Connie took a deep breath. 
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“Isn’t it a beautiful night? I love it out 
here. It’s like living in the country.” 


THE SPRING MOON was high, the night 
was very still, and it did seem more like a 
village street than part of a large city. 
Theirs was a new suburb of modest, two- 
family homes with an amplitude of old 
oak trees and green lawns. At this hour 
most of the residents were in bed, front 
windows were dark, and the moon, unob- 
scured by tall buildings, was flooding 
their side of the street with a clean, blue- 
white light. 

“Let’s walk, it’s good for me,” Connie 
said. ““We can leave the suitcase.” 

“You want your coat on?” 

“I’m comfortable.” She laughed as she 
took his arm. “But I'll sweat plenty in the 
delivery room, you can count on that.” 

He asked with curiosity, “Would you 
like it if I could be there with you?” 

“I guess so. At the start, anyway. After 
that I wouldn’t know you were there.” 

“What do you 

She smiled. “Honey, when a woman is 
actually giving birth, her whole being is 
so concentrated on her own feeling—and 
on that terrific act of pushing out a 
her—that she 
wouldn’t know if she was alone, or in 
Yankee Stadium with a hundred thousand 
people watching. She wouldn’t really care, 
either.” 

They walked in silence for a few min- 
utes. Connie was thinking that elsewhere 
in the world other women were setting 
out with their husbands on the same er- 
rand of birth, and it gave her a sense of 
kinship that was strangely warming. And 
Tom was thinking, “If it’s a little old gal, 
I sure hope she’s honey brown like Con- 
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nie, and got her straight hair. It wouldn’t 
be kind if she took after me.” 

“You know,” he said... 

Abruptly Connie’s hand gripped his 
arm with a power that startled him. Her 
body had gone rigid, her jaws were 
clenched, and her eyes had opened so 
wide that her eyeballs gleamed unnatural- 
ly in the moonlight. He felt shaken to the 
roots. “Darling!” he cried, but there was 
no response. She stood immobile. Then, 
after half a minute had passed, her rigid- 
ity dissolved in a heavy sigh. “Let’s get 
the time,” she said with a faint smile. She 
took a handkerchief from her pocket and 
began wiping her face and neck. 

For a moment Tom was unable to make 
his cigarette lighter work. Then he blurt- 
ed out, “Twelve twenty-four. My God, is 
that what the real pains are like?” 

“That’s them, honey. That was a beau- 
ty. The little lady is in a hurry. We've 
skipped to five minutes.” 

“What?” he asked with dismay. And 
then, with anxiety and anger, “Where’s 
that Walt? Did he stop for a beer?” 

“Now relax. I had Paulie quicker than 
most women have a first baby, but I was 
four hours from the time of my first con- 
traction.” 

“All right,” he muttered, “but I’d sure 
like to see you and your perfect pelvis in 
the hospital. You’re not trotting any 
longer, you’re starting to gallop.” 

“Let’s walk back. I want to put my 
coat on.” 


THEY WAITED in silence for another few 
minutes and then Tom exclaimed, “There 
he is, I know the motor.” He pressed 
Connie’s hand and grinned with relief. 
Presently a Buick convertible swung 
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around the corner and came up to them. 

“Walt,” Tom called as he picked up the 
suitcase, “don’t get out, there’s no time.” 

“Okay, shove that in here,” their 
friend replied. 

He was an undersized, slender man, 
with a sharp-featured, coffee-brown face, 
and with a sly grin always twitching at 
the corner of his mouth. He and Tom 
had been fast friends since high school. 
“How you doing, Connie?” he called as 
he set the suitcase on the front seat. 

Tom opened the rear door of the car 
and Connie stepped inside. “I’m fine; 
thanks so much for coming.” 

“You’ve gotten bigger since last week. 
You want to lay a little bet on twins?” 

Connie didn’t reply. In the act of sit- 
ting down she had gripped the front seat 
with both hands. 

“What’s the matter?” Tom called from 
behind her and then stepped in quickly. 
He put an arm around her for support 
and covered one of her hands with his. 
He could feel the hot perspiration on her 
hand, and the rigidity of her body, and he 
groaned with sympathy and helplessness. 
A heavy sigh came then from Connie, her 
body relaxed, and he helped her back in 
the seat. “Get going,” he said urgently to 
his friend. “Keep it smooth, huh?” 

Connie’s head was back on the seat and 
her eyes were closed. She asked softly, 
“Did you time it?” 

“Damn it, no!” Quickly he reached for 
his cigarette lighter. 

“From the time the last one ended till 
this one began,” she added. She began to 
wipe her face. 

He studied the dial. “I can’t be posi- 
tive, but I’m almost sure it was five min- 
utes again. Perhaps a shade under.” 
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She opened her eyes and smiled at him. 
“Good.” Then she took his hands in both 
of hers. “Tom, you’re making too much 
of this. That was a healthy contraction, 
all right, but it’s not as bad as it looks to 
you. I can take it—nothing’s going to 
happen to me.” 

“Well,” he answered in an effort at 
lightness, “I was way the hell off in Korea 
when you had Paulie. I’m inexperienced. 
Don’t mind if I get a little flustered.” 

“You look as though you’re sitting on 
nails. I’m just another woman having a 
baby.” 

“I love you so much,” he muttered, “‘so 
much you don’t know.” 

“I do know,” she whispered, “and 
that’s what makes this good and exciting, 
even if there is some pain.” 

“Hey, how am J driving?” Walt called 
back to them. 

“Perfect,” Connie told him. “Just try 
and avoid any sudden stops, won’t you?” 

When the next contraction came, Con- 
nie muttered, “Oh!” and bent forward 
under the force of it. It required an act 
of will for Tom to turn from her face to 
his watch. For a moment he felt bewil- 
dered; then, as he checked the minute 
hand, he became momentarily unstrung. 
He checked again. 

Connie sat erect. She was panting a lit- 
tle and her lids were half closed over her 
dark eyes. 

“Connie,” he muttered apprehensively, 
“that was only three minutes.” 

Her eyes opened. “You sure?” 

“Yes!” 

“Tt did seem shorter.” And then, with 
keen distress, she cried, “Oh, Lord, don’t 
tell me I’m going to have one of those 
taxicab babies?” 
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“Will it hurt you if we drive faster?” 

“We better.” 

“Wale...” 

“Right, I heard you,” their friend re- 
plied. They were still on the outskirts of 
the city and he pushed the speedometer 
to sixty. “Connie, is there any way to 
know how much time you actually 
have?” 

“T'll know better when I get the next 
one.” She was sitting tensely. 

“What'll we do... I mean... we've 
still got twenty-five, thirty minutes.” 

“Maybe you can pick up a motorcycle 
cop,” Tom said excitedly. “If a cop’d lead 
the way, we could go through lights. 
We'd make it in half that time.” 

“T’'ll keep my eye peeled.” 

Tom turned to his wife with naked 
anxiety. “What will we do if we can’t 
make the hospital?” 

For a moment Connie didn’t reply. She 
felt such loss of equilibrium that she 
couldn’t think. It was too shocking to ac- 
cept—that she might be caught without 
assistance. Yet now it was a real possibil- 
ity, and quite terrifying. Without form- 
ing her thoughts consciously, she sudden- 
ly answered the question with blunt 
harshness: ““We’ll have to let nature take 
its course; we'll stop the car and I'll have 
it!” 

“Without a doctor?” 

“You'll be the doctor!” 

“Look out for that truck!” Tom 
yelled. “He’s turning in!” 

“I see him,” Walt answered, braking 
the car. “Take it easy, chum. There won’t 
be any accidents tonight.” 

“What do you mean about me being 
the doctor? How can I—?” 

“You can do what’s necessary!” Connie 
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told him with determination. “If we get 
into that spot, you’re the midwife.” 

“What do I do?” 

She put her hands on his. “I'll tell you, 
honey—all I know, anyway. But Tom, 
listen—I’ll really be in a bad way if you 
don’t keep calm. If you realize you can 
help me, you won’t get so nervous that 
you can’t.” 

Tom’s big body tightened and his rug- 
ged face became very stern. “Okay, su- 
gar. Don’t worry. Just tell me.” 

“We're making good time,” Walt 
called. “I figure less than twenty-five 
minutes at this rate.” 

“Fine,” Tom replied quickly, “but 
don’t talk now. Connie has to brief me in 
case we don’t make the hospital.” 

“We'll just have to hope there are no 
complications,” Connie said tensely. She 
glanced quickly around the interior of the 
car. “Oh, Lord, there just isn’t enough 
room in here. I'll need to hold on to some- 
thing with both hands. . . and if you’re 
going to help me .. . I don’t know. . 
maybe we can stop by a house where the 
people are decent... Well, we'll just have 
to face that wherever we stop...” 

“How much time will we have? Will 
you have any warning?” 

“T'll know in advance, 
time.” 

A contraction interrupted them. Tom 
flicked his lighter, fixed the time, and 
waited with set jaws until Connie opened 
her eyes. 

“Three minutes again.” 

She nodded and sighed and then smiled 
at him as she wiped her face. “I’m doing 
fine. It’s like having an old-fashioned bel- 
lyache—nothing a person can’t take. This 
handkerchief is soaked. Open the suitcase 


there'll be 
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and pull out a diaper, will you? I'll bap- 
tize it for the baby.” 

He did so, hands and body moving 
very fast. Then he said urgently, “Get 
back to making me a midwife.” 

“Well... let’s see . . .” she chuckled 
ruefully. . . . “It’s six years since I took 
that class for pregnant women. Well. . . 
I guess there’s nothing at all you can do 
until the baby’s head begins to be born. 
Just wait, and if I make some loud noises, 
don’t think there’s anything wrong. It’s 
a woman’s privilege to yell a little.” 

He pressed her hand. “Go on.” 

“Here’s one thing I remember well, 
Tom. When enough of the head is in the 
clear so that you can take hold of it, you 
have to support it with a hand on either 
side.” She gestured, “Like this.” 

“Okay.” 

“And what you do, honey, is to lift the 
head gently. In that way you help the 
head get born and it makes it easier on 
me.” 

“All right, I’m clear on that.” 

“What next?” she wondered aloud. 
“Oh, yes... listen . . . when the baby’s 
head appears, its face is turned down. But 
once the head is born, it’ll start to turn 
up. Don’t interfere with that.” 

“Go on.” 

They hit a rough spot in the pavement 
then and the car jumped heavily. Walt 
called back, “Sorry,” and Connie said, 
“No harm done.” 

“We're in the city anyway, 
muttered. “What else?” 

“I’m thinking ... Well . . . when the 
head is all born, the hard part for me is 
over. But you'll have to watch out then 
because the body’ll come out quickly—it 
sort of slides out, Tom, like those kittens 


Tom 
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we saw.” She stopped talking as the car 
slowed down for a red light. Walt looked 
to both sides, saw no cars, and stepped 
on the gas without waiting for the light 
to change. “What else?” Connie contin- 
ued, “I must be forgetting . . .” 

A contraction began and her hand, 
which had been on Tom’s knee, tightened 
like a clamp. “Oh, Lord,” she whispered 
heavily when it was over, “that one sure- 
ly paralyzed me; it was fierce.” 

“Still three minutes,” he told her. 

Connie wiped her forehead and neck 
with the diaper. She said wanly, “Starting 
to sweat good.” 

“What do I do after the baby is born? 
I have to hold it upside down and slap it, 
don’t 1?” 

“Wait,” she whispered. She put her 
head back against the seat. Presently, 
with closed eyes, she began to talk again. 
“Yes, hold it upside down, but if it cries 
by itself, you don’t need to slap it.” She 
mopped her forehead. “Seems to me I 
must be skipping things you ought to 
know, darn it. Here’s something . . . when 
the baby is fully born, you'll absolutely 
need your two hands to hold it. That’s 
very important.” 

“Okay.” He was wondering how so 
many thoughts, images, fears, could be 
racing through his brain at the same time 
that his whole being was concentrated 
upon her instructions. 

She opened her eyes and smiled at him. 
“And remember, a newborn baby is as 
slippery and wriggly as anything. I guess 
that’s why a doctor always gets a grip on 
the ankles.” 

“Sounds like nothing at all,” he told 
her in an effort to relieve his tremendous 
tension. “Catching a football on the run 
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is much harder. Have I graduated? Is that 
all I have to know?” 

“A baby gets born in three stages,” she 
reminded him in a controlled way, but 
with fatigue showing. “That’s only the 
second,” 

“Oh, God, yes! But how can I cut the 
cord?” 

“Well . . . guess you won’t be able to. 
Wrap the baby up and keep it warm. Let 
Walt find the way to call an ambulance.” 

“Will you be all right like that . . . and 
the baby?” 

“Yes. Just let Walt be sure to describe 
the situation. Then the ambulance can 
come prepared.” 

“Walt, did you hear that?” Tom called. 

“No.” 

Tom repeated it. 

“Okay, but we ought to be there in al- 
most fifteen minutes now.” 

A low groan burst from Connie’s lips 
and Tom, without looking at his watch, 
knew that the rhythm had changed once 
again. Under the lighter he saw that it 
was a fraction over two minutes. When 
he could speak to Connie again and had 
told her, she nodded, panting, and then 
whispered, “Tell Walt—I’m afraid we 
haven’t got fifteen minutes.” 

“Are you sure? You feel that way?” 

She nodded. 

“Walt,” he called urgently, “Connie 
doesn’t think there’s time.” 

“You want me to stop?” 

Tom turned to his wife. “Not just 
yet,” he called back, “but get ready.” 

“God Almighty!” Walt shouted excit- 
edly, “what am I being so dumb about? 
There’s a hospital on Franklin Avenue, 
it’s only a few blocks.” He slowed to take 
a corner. “We're going there.” 
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“Do you know anything about it?” 

“It’s small—a denominational hospital. 
I pass it on my way to work.” 

“But do you know anything about it?” 

“Don’t know and don’t care,” Walt 
answered as he swung around a second 
corner, picked up speed, and started back 
in the direction from which they had 
come. “This is an emergency, isn’t it? 
We’re there in a minute.” 

“Connie?” Tom asked, peering at her. 
“All right?” 

“So far.” She grasped his hand in both 
of hers. “Oh, I hope there’s no trouble!” 

Tom didn’t answer. He was stroking 
her arm. 

“There it is!” Walt shouted. He was 
slowing down. “I'll run into the office and 
alert them. You bring Connie.” 


1r was a rather new brick building, 
three stories in height. Most of the win- 
dows were dark, but the entrance was 
lighted and there were lights in one sec- 
tion of the ground floor, presumably the 
offices. It looked like the type of private 
institution in which there might be good 
equipment and service, even though there 
were only twenty or thirty beds. 

The car stopped. Walt leaped out and 
ran for the steps. 

“All right to walk?” Tom asked ur- 
gently. 

“Ta.” 

He helped her out, both hands grasping 
her arms, and Connie said quietly, “I’m 
not counting on it, honey, I’m counting 
on you.” She gave a low grunt and her 
hands seized his arms. Her head fell for- 
ward. 

“Oh, sweetheart, darling!” he mut- 
tered. The weight of her head was on his 
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chest and he had a wild hunger to fling 
his arms around her and comfort her with 
his kisses, and at the same time he thought 
that he ought to be checking the interval 
since the last contraction—but he did 
nothing because her hands were like 
clamps upon his arms and he dared not 
move. 

“Oh, my!” Connie sighed. She was 
panting, her head still resting on his chest. 
“It won’t be long now.” With effort she 
straightened up. “Let’s go.” 

“I didn’t get the time.” 

“Never mind.” She was breathing 
heavily, obviously needing the support of 
his arm around her. 

“Can you manage the steps? You want 
me to carry you?” 

“No... but go slow.” 

They were only on the second step 
when they heard loud voices from the 
other side of the entrance door, which had 
been left slightly ajar. Connie stopped ab- 
ruptly. The door opened and they saw 
Walt, gesticulating, talking intensely— 
and opposite him a tall, lean, white man 
of perhaps thirty-five, standing with his 
legs wide apart and his hands on his hips. 
“But my God,” Walter was crying rather 
incoherently, “he’s a war veteran, how 
can you let a pregnant woman... ?” 

“I told you already—there’s no doctor 
on duty,” the other man interrupted un- 
comfortably. 

“There are nurses, you...” 

“This hospital has a policy and I’m not 
going to be the one to violate it.” 

A middle-aged nurse suddenly ap- 
peared behind them. She cried out, “But, 
Mr. Clark, this is an emergency, it won’t 
affect...” 

“Don’t interfere!” Clark interrupted 
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with resentment. “And don’t tell me how 
to lose my job. I’m Night Supervisor, not 
you. I’m the one the Board’ll hold respon- 
sible, not you.” 

Stunned, knowing the whole of it al- 
ready while still unable to accept it, and 
feeling as though he were strangling, Tom 
cried out, “Are you saying my wife can’t 
come in?” 

“This hospital doesn’t accept colored 
patients,” 

A bull roar burst from Tom’s throat 
and he let go of Connie. “The hell you 
say, you son of a bitch! We haven’t got 
time. She’s going in and you won’t stop 
it!” 

“You try to force your way in and 
you'll be committing an illegal act,” 
Clark replied without moving. “In my 
desk drawer I’ve got a pistol and a license 
to use it. Don’t make me!” 

“Tom,” Connie cried, “please, please!” 
She caught his coat. “Take me back to 
the car.” 

He turned to her, putting his arm 
around her, his face contorted with rage, 
his mouth open and working. He wanted 
to beat this man to a pulp, to force their 
way in—but Connie’s cry had cut 
through everything. There was no time 
for trial or error, and her voice had told 
him that. It was Walt who spoke out 
what was useless: “You think this'll read 
good in the newspapers? You think you 
still can treat us like cattle and get away 
with it? You stony-hearted bastard, I’ll 
see that it gets out!” 

For the first time Clark lost his com- 
posure. “Let it!” he snapped with passion. 
His eyes blazed and he began to tremble 
with indignation. “Where do you get off 
insulting me? Nobody asked you here! 
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This hospital was built by white folks for 
their private use. You’ve pushed your 
way into the schools and movies and res- 
taurants of this city, but you won’t get 
in here. Go to your own hospital. Go have 
your nigger babies in the damn Supreme 
Court!” 

“Oh—look!” the middle-aged nurse 
cried distractedly from the doorway, 
“look at her!” 

The Fennells had taken only a few 
steps toward the car when Connie had 
stopped abruptly. With the awareness of 
a swimmer who is half-drowned, yet still 
can clutch at a piece of wood in the wa- 
ter, she had turned back. In front of the 
hospital there was an iron fence and her 
hands were reaching out for it blindly. 
Her body was sinking into the ancient, 
primitive squat of a woman in labor. 

“Oh!” the nurse cried, “she’s having it 
now!” She disappeared inside. 

Connie’s hands, one of them still hold- 
ing the diaper, found the rods of the 
fence. A grunt sounded deep in her 
throat, her body jerked forward, and 
then, as she strained and bore down, a low 
cry issued from her lips. 

Walt ran over to Tom, his face twisted 
with rage. ““What can I do?” 

Tom, with one arm supporting his 
wife, did not hear. He was fixed upon her 
and he looked frantic. After half a min- 
ute the contraction stopped, but Connie 
did not let go of the railing. Her head was 
almost touching the bars and she was 
panting heavily. She sank back suddenly, 
exhausted, the full weight of her body 
upon his arm. Her eyes were closed. In 
the spill of light from the hospital door- 
way Tom could see the hot blood flush 
under her skin, and the running sweat on 
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her face. He cried frantically, “Connie, 
let me get you to the car!” 

Her eyes opened and she seemed to be 
having difficulty in focusing on his face. 

“Let me get you to the car!” 

“No,” she whispered tiredly, yet with 
a self-possession that astonished him, 
“don’t move me, darling. The baby’s 
coming now.” 

“Oh, not here!” he cried out involun- 
tarily, “not on the street!” 

In reply Connie gasped deeply for air. 
Then her body jerked forward, her hands 
seizing the railing again. A low, moaning 
grunt burst from her lips and she bore 
down with the contraction. 

“Let me hold her!” Walt cried. “You 
have to help the birth.” 

Tom didn’t reply. He was staring at his 
wife with anguish and desolation. 

The middle-aged nurse ran out of the 
doorway. “I called an ambulance,” she 
said. Abruptly, with a small, meaningless 
cry, she ran back inside. 

Connie sank back heavily on Tom’s 
arm. She spoke with effort, as though she 
were half asleep. “Help me lie down.” 
Then, as Tom lowered her to the side- 
walk, she seemed to awaken. ““Oh!—there 
are so many things I forgot to tell you.” 

“Walt,” Tom ordered in a shaking 
voice, “stand behind her. Better kneel! 
Darling, grab hold of Walt’s arms when 
you have the next pain. What did you 
forget to tell me? 

“About the...” Her words turned in- 
to a gasp for air. She seized Walt’s arms 
and a groan burst from her open mouth. 

“Oh, Christ!” Tom cried, sobbing out 
loud. “Here on the street!” He dropped 
to his knees, his whole being sour with 
fear. His heart was hammering against 
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the wall of his chest and he told himself 
that he could not give his wife the help 
she needed, that something would go 
wrong and she would die, that his shaking 
hands never could hold a baby, that he 
had forgotten everything. 

“Tom?” Her voice came weakly. 
“Tom?” He saw the look on her strained, 
beloved face, and her aching need rose 
like fire within him, and he cried out to 
her in a clotted voice, “Yes, I’m here, I’ll 
take care of you.” 


HE BECAME ONE with her then. The 
world blotted out. There was only Con- 
nie and himself and their child to be giv- 
en life. He was not aware when a passing 
auto stopped and two white men got out 
of it to stand on the sidewalk and gape— 
nor did he hear Walt speak to them so 
savagely that they left. He did not see a 
light go on in one of the upstairs rooms 
of the hospital, or hear a window bang 
open, or hear voices saying, ““What’s go- 
ing on down there? What? Hey—that 
woman’s having a baby!” 

He heard nothing except the deep 
grunts and low birth cries of his wife. 
These possessed him, and it was as though 
his heart were inside her heart so that he, 
too, was part of the rhythm of this birth, 
and the hands with which he would de- 
liver became sure and steady. With fiery 
calm, he waited for each new contraction, 
for the moment when he would do for 
his wife what she needed. The moment 
came quickly. He heard a succession of 
low, deep cries from Connie that seemed 
to echo and re-echo in the hot stillness of 
his mind—and then he was supporting 
the tiny, warm head between his hands, 
and lifting it gently as he had been told. 
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A voice from the outside slipped into 
his consciousness then, angering him be- 
fore he even knew what it was saying. 
He tried to shut it out, but he could not. 
“Don’t bear down till I tell you, dearie. 
Pant, keep panting, that’s the way.” He 
turned to see a nurse—a young, blonde, 
white nurse—standing over his wife, and 
he burst out with a sob, “Get away! We 
don’t need you.” 

“You certainly do need me,” the nurse 
answered firmly, but without offense. “If 
the cord’s not in the right place, the baby 
can strangle. Keep panting, dearie.” And 
then, as she leaned over by Tom to in- 
spect the position of the umbilical cord, 
“You’re doing fine, Mister, but pay at- 
tention to me . . . Good, everything’s 
fine. Bear down now, dearie. Another 
minute and it’s over.” 

The head began to rotate with the next 
contraction. And, with that wondrous 
motion of birth, jubilation rose like a 
sweet sap within Tom’s heart. The right 
shoulder appeared, and then the left, and 
he didn’t hear his own cry when finally 
the tiny, exquisite body was lying on his 
arm, and the warm, tiny ankles were be- 
tween his fingers. 

“Oh, wonderful, everything’s grand!” 
the nurse said with delight. “Now keep 
holding the ankles, Mister, and turn him 
upside down. He has to spit out before he 
can breathe. Oh, fine!” 

The newborn cry sounded, and the new 
life wriggled and began to move its arms, 
and Tom didn’t know that he was weep- 
ing. “My wife,” he cried, “is she all 
right?” 

“Why wouldn’t she be? An easy birth 
if I ever saw one. Here—wrap the little 
fellow in this—we have to keep him 
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warm.” She glanced over at Walt, who 
still was kneeling behind Connie, unable 
to realize that his services no longer were 
needed. He looked exhausted. “Hey, Mis- 
ter, you—I dropped a sheet and a blanket 
somewhere—there they are. She needs to 
be covered. Put the sheet under her.” 

“The cord,” Tom said with excite- 
ment. “How .. .?” 

“Came down all prepared,” the nurse 
interrupted. She was smiling with a kind 
of triumph that he could not under- 
stand, a thin, blonde, attractive girl in 
her early twenties who was giving the lie 
to all of the blind rage in his heart. “Got 
some cord ties,” she continued, pulling a 
sterile package from one of her pockets, 
“got scissors, got Kelly clamps, that’s all 
we need. I would’ve been down earlier, 
but it took time for the news to get to 
the top floor. It sure was a quick birth. 

“But my wife,” Tom interrupted with 
anxiety, “she’s so quiet.” 

“Just sleeping. She’s had some hard 
work, Mister, she'll wake up in a few 
minutes. Hold the baby nearer to me 
now. Isn’t he a howler! Thinks he owns 
the world!” Her hands worked deftly. 
She cut the cord and said to Tom, who 
had shivered perceptibly, “Everything’s 
normal, don’t get worried. Cover him up 
now. He’s ready to sleep a little.” 

Tom said in a low voice, “Can you 
take him for a minute? My knees are giv- 
ing me hell, I need to stand up.” 

She did so and he stood up slowly, rub- 
bing his knees, and turned slowly toward 
the hospital steps with his shoulders 
hunching over and his thick neck swell- 
ing. “You would’ve let my wife die!” he 
cried in a thickened voice. “You no-good 
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bastard, you were ready to see her die!” 

“No, Tom, don’t be a fool!” Walt 
cried. He caught Tom’s arm, was shak- 
en off, caught it again. “Listen,” he lied, 
“I hear the ambulance coming. There’s 
always a cop with every ambulance.” 

Tom shook him off—and then sudden- 
ly burst into dry, wracked sobs. “Oh, my 
God, I’m glad I was born black! It’s easi- 
er to be human!” He stumbled toward 
his wife, crying out to the nurse, “Is she 
all right, are you sure?” 

““Yes—she’s waking up now.” 

“Out on the street!” Tom cried. The 
tears began running down his face. “She 
could’ve died.” 

A heavy sigh came from Connie and 
her eyes half opened. Bending over her, 
the nurse said quickly, “Everything’s 
fine, dearie, the baby and you.” 

“Tom? Tom?” Connie murmured. 

“I’m here.” Still sobbing, he kneeled 
down by her and kissed her cheek and 
forehead. 

“Oh!” she said, and became fully 
awake. “It’s normal? Everything ll 
right?” 

“All normal,” the nurse told her, “‘a 
boy.” 

A slow smile came to Connie’s face. 
““How nice. Let me see him . . . Oh, what 
a darling!” 

“T hear the ambulance,” Walt ex- 
claimed jubilantly, telling the truth this 
time. 

The nurse nodded. “Good. The birth’s 
not over yet, you know.” She opened 
Connie’s dress. “Put him to suck. It’ll 
help your contractions.” 

“Where did you come from?” Connie 
asked with surprise. “Did you deliver 
me?” 
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“I only helped. Your husband did the 
job.” 

“Oh, Tom, sweet Tom,” Connie mur- 
mured, “I knew I could count on you.” 
And then, as though her rapture could 
not be contained, she began to laugh, a 
tired, soft, joyous laugh that sounded in 


the night like a clear bell. It was a laugh- 
ter that spoke of all that was good and 
healthy and hopeful in life, and it came 
from her like a bird song at dawn, and 
at the hearing of it Clark, the Night Su- 
pervisor, entered the hospital and shut 
the door. 


Pieta by Andrea Mantegna 


JOSEPH COLIN MURPHEY 


The body falls prostrate, heavy bere, 
And there is no angle able 

To rise at this fulcrum: 

Beyond terrestrial mechanics 

It would lie forever, 

A giant carcass whose strength 

In death is like Gulliver 

Lying in Lilliput. 


Immobility becomes here a power; 
As silence is never nothingness, 
The pale perspective to the head 
Brings sorrow abreast of life, 
Looms large in the inert feet, 

The foreshortened body. 

This is a low-lying torso 

Heavy with death. 


As in the age of Mantegna: death 

To his level, an equality 

From which no one rises except God 
From whose heaviness all things descend 
And who beyond Adam 

Made covenant here with death, 


A three-day pact this side Limbo 
When all weight fell in this frame. 
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Darwin’s American Champion 


PAUL F. BOLLER, JR. 


ASA GRAY (1810-1888), professor of na- 
tural history and director of the herbari- 
um at Harvard University for more than 
thirty years, was one of nineteenth-cen- 
tury America’s most distinguished men 
of science. An indefatigable researcher in 
the field of plant taxonomy, he elaborat- 
ed the descriptive botany of North 
America in countless books, articles, 
scholarly papers, and reviews, helped to 
establish American systematic botany as 
an organized discipline, and did pioneer 
work in the field of plant geography. His 
analysis of the affinities between the floras 
of Japan and eastern North America— 
his most original accomplishment— 
brought him international prestige, and 
he was accepted as a peer by leading 
members of the European scientific com- 
munity. 

But Gray’s achievements as one of 
America’s greatest botanical scholars 
have, not surprisingly, been overshad- 
owed by his long and close association 
with Charles Darwin, that modest and 
retiring British scientist who, along with 
Marx, Freud, and Einstein, became one 
of the major reshapers of the modern 
mind. The floristic data accumulated by 
Gray helped Darwin enormously in the 
development of his evolutionary synthe- 
sis, and Darwin looked to the Harvard 
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botanist time and again for real assistance. 
Yet without Darwin’s brilliant insights, 
as Gray would have been the first to ac- 
knowledge, botany would undoubtedly 
have remained largely a “dead” science. 
(“That is real Darwin,” Gray told a 
friend in 1874 apropos of Darwin’s ex- 
planation of the behavior of insectivorous 
plants. “I just wonder you and I never 
thought of it. But he did.”) It is Gray, 
the Darwinist, therefore, rather than 
Gray, the botanist, who is chiefly remem- 
bered today by students of American 
thought. 

It is as the first American Darwinist 
that Gray is of particular interest at the 
present time as we have just celebrated 
the hundredth anniversary of the publi- 
cation of The Origin of Species. How 
Gray came to be admitted to the small 
circle of insiders which Darwin gathered 
about him while working on his develop- 
ment hypothesis, the role he played as 
chief elucidator and champion of Darwin 
in the United States, and the ceaseless ef- 
forts he expended in attempting to re- 
concile Darwinism with design and thus 
facilitate its acceptance by religiously ori- 
ented Americans form an important 
chapter in the development of American 
thought during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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In a sp) xdid new biography of Gray* 
(the first thorough study of the Harvard 
scientist), A. Hunter Dupree, associate 
professor of history at the University of 
California, points out that “Asa Gray did 
not discover Darwin. On the contrary 
Darwin discovered Asa Gray.” Darwin 
seems to have “discovered” Gray in 1854. 
Although the two had met briefly in 
1839 and in 1851 when Gray was in Eng- 
land pursuing his botanical researches, it 
was a letter Gray wrote the English bota- 
nist, Joseph D. Hooker, in February, 
1854, which first fired Darwin’s interest 
in Gray and led him to initiate a corres- 
pondence which continued until his 
death in 1882. In this letter, which 
Hooker forwarded to Darwin, Gray dis- 
cussed the “species-question” at some 
length. 

That Asa Gray “almost anticipated” 
Darwin in this letter, as one of Gray’s ad- 
mirers has said, is an overstatement. Nev- 
ertheless, his masterly grasp of the per- 
plexities involved in trying to define spe- 
cies, given the assumption of their im- 
mutability, “pleased and surprised” Dar- 
win, as he told Hooker, and in April, 
1855, after consulting Gray’s Manual of 
the Botany of the Northern United States 
(1848), he wrote to ask Gray for addi- 
tional information regarding the Alpine 
Flora of North America. “. . . I have,” he 
explained, “for several years been col- 
lecting facts on ‘variation,’ and when I 
find that any general remark seems to 
hold good amongst animals, I try to test 
it in Plants.” Then, apologizing for be- 
ing so “presumptuous” as to make “even 
the most trifling suggestion to such a bot- 


* A. Hunter Dupree, Asa Gray, 1810-1888 (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1959), $7.50. 
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anist as yourself,” he went on to propose 
a plan of publication on the subject. 


DARWIN was highly gratified by Gray’s 
response. Not only did Gray promptly 
supply him with the desired data; but, 
in addition, stimulated by the searching 
questions which Darwin continued to di- 
rect his way, he prepared a statistical ana- 
lysis of floristic units in North America 
(“‘a landmark in the history of American 
botany,” according to Professor Dupree, 
“‘and one of the foundation papers in the 
science of plant geography”), the first 
part of which appeared in the American 
Journal of Science in September, 1856. 
To be “simply mentioned” in such an ar- 
ticle, Darwin exclaimed, “I consider a 
very great honour.” Declaring that 
Gray’s conclusions were “of great im- 
portance to my notions,” he added: “You 
cannot appreciate your own work in the 
generalising line—Good Heavens if I had 
written a paper half as good as yours, 
how conceited I should have been!” As 
his exchanges with Darwin continued, 
Gray began to sense that his English 
friend was deeply involved in a study of 
the species problem along entirely new 
lines. The settlement of “‘a series of pretty 
interesting general questions” about spe- 
cies, he told Yale geologist James Dwight 
Dana late in 1856, “is perhaps at hand.” 

He did not have to wait long to learn 
what Darwin was up to. On July 20, 
1857, Darwin wrote, somewhat apolo- 
getically, to explain “how I view my 
work.” Then, after stating that he had 
been accumulating “facts bearing on the 
question of the origin of species” for the 
past nineteen years, he went straight to 
the point: “I must tell you that I have 
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come to the heterodox conclusion that 
there are no such things as independently 
created species—that species are only 
strongly defined varieties.” He added rue- 
fully: “I know that this will make you 
despise me.” But Gray, acutely aware by 
this time of the inadequacies of the pre- 
vailing view of species, was by no means 
shocked by Darwin’s “heterodox conclu- 
sion.” He did, indeed, emphasize the 
“grave difficulties” confronting the de- 
rivative thesis, but he discussed Darwin’s 
ideas with such friendliness and under- 
standing that Darwin decided to send 
him a detailed outline of his theory of the 
origin of species. Thus, for a second time, 
as Professor Dupree remarks, Gray 
“showed the qualities of mind and char- 
acter to rise to Darwin’s level.” “As you 
seem interested in the subject,” Darwin 
wrote on September 7, 1857, 


and as it is an immense advantage to me to 
write to you and to hear, ever so briefly, what 
you think, I will enclose . . . the briefest ex- 
tract of my notions on the means by which 
Nature makes her species. 


He enclosed a summary, in six long para- 
graphs, of his explanation of the evolu- 
tion of species by means of variation, 
struggle for existence, and natural selec- 
tion. Thus Gray became one of three men 
(Hooker and Charles Lyell had already 
seen an abstract of Darwin’s theory pre- 
pared in 1844) to have advance knowl- 
edge of the Darwinian theory. Anxious 
not to publish until he had overcome 
every objection to his hypothesis, Darwin 
asked Gray “not to mention my doc- 
trine” publicly. Gray respected his confi- 
dence, although he could not resist telling 
Dana a few weeks later that 
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you may be sure that before long there must 
be one more resurrection of the development 
theory in a new form, obviating many of the 
arguments against it, and presenting a more 
respectable and more formidable appearance 
than it ever has before. . . . 


But the cat was soon to be out of the 
bag. On July 4, 1858, Darwin wrote to 
tell Gray of his receipt of Alfred Russel 
Wallace’s essay on species, containing 
views “most curiously coincident even in 
expressions” with his own. Lyell and 
Hooker, he explained, had decided to 
submit Wallace’s paper to the Linnaean 
Society, together with his own abstract 
of 1844 and his brief explanation of na- 
tural selection for Gray, and he wished to 
ascertain the exact date of his letter to 
Gray the previous year. In this fashion 
Darwin’s letter to Gray in September, 
1857, helped establish Darwin’s priority 
over Wallace in conceiving the idea of 
natural selection. The presentation of the 
Darwin-Wallace papers to the Linnaean 
Society in July, 1858, attracted astonish- 
ingly little attention in the scientific 
world. Later that month Darwin began 
working on a fuller exposition of his 
views in The Origin of Species. 


MEANWHILE, Gray began his gradual in- 
troduction of Darwinian concepts into 
scientific circles in the United States. At 
a meeting of the Cambridge Scientific 
Club in December, 1858, and before the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
in Boston in January and February, 
1859, he outlined a theory of the relation 
between the floras of eastern North 
America and eastern Asia that gave un- 
mistakable support to the transmutation 
theory. And in a footnote to his paper, 
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published in the Academy Memoirs in 
April, Gray declared that Darwin’s the- 
ory was the “only noteworthy attempt at 
a scientific solution” of the “fundamental 
and most difficult question remaining in 
natural history” which must play 


a prominent part in all future investigations 
into the distribution and probable origin of 
species. It will hardly be doubted that the 
tendencies and causes indicated are really 
operative; the question is as to the extent of 
their operation. 


In May, Gray explained Darwin’s theory 
to the Cambridge Scientific Club in some 
detail, “to see how it would strike a dozen 
people of varied minds and habits of 
thought.” His chief target at all of these 
meetings was his Harvard colleague Louis 
Agassiz, whose philosophical idealism he 
regarded as a threat to the empirical tra- 
dition in natural science. (“Gray,” said 
Agassiz after the May meeting, “we must 
stop all this.”) As a devout Christian, 
however, Gray was already concerned, he 
confessed to Hooker in October, about 
the implications of natural selection for 
“religious philosophy.” 

On November 24, The Origin of Spe- 
cies was published in England. It con- 
tained four references to Gray’s work: on 
American trees, on naturalized plants in 
the United States, on the rarity of inter- 
mediate forms, and on Alpine plants. 
Gray read the copy he received from 
Darwin between Christmas and New 
Year’s. Again, he was troubled by the 
bearing of Darwin’s ideas on religion. 
Nevertheless, he wrote Hooker that the 


book 
is done in a masterly manner. 


It is 
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crammed full of most interesting matter, well 
expressed, close, cogent; and taken as a sys- 
tem makes out a better case than I had sup- 
posed possible. 


“I am free to say,” he told Darwin, “that 
I never learnt so much from one book as 
I have from yours.” Since Agassiz was be- 
ginning to denounce it publicly as athe- 
istic, Gray determined that Darwin “shall 
have fair play” in the United States. To 
that end, he prepared a long review for 
the American Journal of Science and 
made arrangements for an American edi- 
tion containing additions and corrections 
sent him by Darwin. 

His review appeared in March, 1860. 
It was notable for its thorough grasp and 
lucid exposition of what Darwin was say- 
ing. After contrasting Agassiz’s views on 
the supernatural origin and distribution 
of species (“theistic to excess”) with 
those of Darwin (“‘a legitimate attempt 
to expand the domain of natural or phy- 
sical science”), Gray declared: 


Having no prepossession in favor of natural- 
istic theories, but struck with the eminent 
ability of Mr. Darwin’s work, and charmed 
with its fairness, our humbler duty will be 
performed if, laying aside prejudice as much 
as we can, we shall succeed in giving a fair 
account of its method and argument... . 


With copious quotations from Darwin’s 
work, he went on to discuss the concepts 
of struggle for existence (which he ac- 
cepted as “undeniable”), variation (the 
“actual causes” of which, he noted, “‘are 
unknown”), and natural selection (the 
applicability of which he was not yet pre- 
pared to extend to as wide a range of 
cases as was Darwin). While acknowl- 
edging that the derivative theory was 
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“perfectly compatible with an atheistic 
view of the universe,” he singled out 
Darwin’s incidental references to a Cre- 
ator as an indication that Darwin “im- 
plies that all was done wisely, in the larg- 
est sense designedly, and by an intelligent 
first cause.” He also insisted that Darwin 
could not be charged with “the atheism 
of fortuity” since he assigned “real causes 
for harmonious and systematic results” 
and he concluded by stating his own 
“profound conviction that there is order 
in the universe; that order presupposes 
mind; design, will; and mind or will, per- 
sonality.” 

Darwin was delighted with the review. 
Though Gray assured him that what he 
had written did not “exhibit anything 
like the full force of the impression the 
book has made on me,” Darwin ex- 
claimed: “Your Review seems to me ad- 
mirable; by far the best which I have 
read.” But this was only the beginning. 
As the battle over The Origin of Species 
mounted in fury in England and in the 
United States (with Agassiz leading the 
American opposition), Gray quickly be- 
came, as Professor Dupree puts it, “one 
of the three or four general officers in 
Darwin’s army” as well as “sole com- 
mander of the important American sec- 
tor.” He resumed his debates with Agas- 
siz before the Cambridge Scientific Club 
and the American Academy. He prepared 
for the July, August, and October issues 
of the Atlantic Monthly articles explain- 
ing Darwin’s ideas to the general public 
which Darwin considered “so good” that 
they were reprinted as a pamphlet and 
circulated widely in England. In Septem- 
ber he did another article on The Origin 
of Species for the Journal of Science. 
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Darwin could scarcely find words of 
praise high enough for Gray’s efforts on 
his behalf. “How splendidly,” he cried, 
“Asa Gray is fighting the battle.” He 
“fights like a hero in defence,” he wrote 
Wallace. He “goes on fighting like a Tro- 
jan,” he told Thomas Huxley; “he is tho- 
rough master of the subject.” To Lyell he 
declared that Gray was “one of the best 
reasoners and writers I ever read.” “I de- 
clare,” he wrote Gray, “that you know 
my book as well as I do myself; and bring 
to the question new lines of illustration 
and argument in a manner which excites 
my astonishment and almost my envy!” 


. you never touch the subject without 
making it clearer. I look at it as even more 
extraordinary that you never say a word or 
use an epithet which does not express fully 
my meaning. Now Lyell, Hooker, and others, 
who perfectly understand the book, yet some- 
times use expressions to which I demur. . . . 


BUT ALREADY Darwin was beginning to 
draw apart from Gray over the matter of 
design in nature. From the very begin- 
ning, Gray’s objective as an exponent of 
Darwinism had been twofold: (1) to up- 
hold freedom of scientific inquiry (to 
which he was firmly dedicated) in the 
United States by securing a fair and un- 
biased hearing for Darwin’s views; and 
(2) to convince both scientific material- 
ists and religious believers that natural se- 
lection was not incompatible with theism. 
That he succeeded in his first purpose— 
his labors for Darwin in the United States 
have been justly compared to those of 
Huxley in England—is not open to ques- 
tion. He was, however, considerably less 
successful in his second endeavor—to re- 
concile Darwinism with design. 
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Gray touched only briefly on the ques- 
tion of design in his first review of The 
Origin of Species. Thereafter, however, 
he came gradually to place major empha- 
sis on this problem in his publications re- 
lating to Darwinisem. When he prepared 
a collection of his various papers on evo- 
lution for publication in 1876 (Darwini- 
ana), he added a long chapter on “Evo- 
lutionary Teleology.” Four years later he 
published a book entitled Natural Science 
and Religion, based on lectures presented 
to students in the Yale Divinity School, 
which was devoted almost exclusively to 
the problem. Meanwhile, the opinions 
which he and Darwin were exchanging 
on the subject, though friendly, became 
increasingly irreconcilable. 

As a young man, Gray had been tho- 
roughly grounded in eighteenth-century 
rationalism and empiricism and was, for 
a time, even something of a skeptic. In 
1835, however, he experienced a moder- 
ate conversion (“the tone of my mind 
and the whole tendency of my education 
and habits of thinking,” he said, “do not 
incline me to credulity, or subject me to 
the influence of fanaticism”), joined the 
Presbyterian church, and was a faithful 
church-member for the rest of his life. 
In his introduction to Darwiniana, he de- 


scribed himself as 


scientifically, and in his own fashion, a Dar- 
winian, philosophically a convinced theist, and 
religiously an acceptor of the “creed com- 
monly called the Nicene,” as the exponent of 
the Christian faith. 


But he was in no sense a “fundamental- 
ist.” He was severely critical of those 
who, like Agassiz, “‘are prompt to invoke 
the supernatural to cover our ignorance 
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of natural causes.” The Bible, he declared, 
was 


not handed down to us for our instruction in 
scientific knowledge, and . . . it is our duty 
to ground our scientific beliefs upon observa- 
tion and inference, unmixed with considera- 
tions of a different order. . . . Its fundamental 
note is, the declaration of one God, maker of 
heaven and earth, and of all things, visible 
and invisible—a declaration which, if physi- 
cal science is unable to establish, it is equally 
unable to overthrow. 


But Gray did, in fact, labor to establish 
a foundation for theism in the principles 
of evolutionary science. His method was 
to equate the operation of natural selec- 
tion with teleology, thus substituting, in 
effect, what might be called Supernatural 
Selection for Darwin’s principle. “In 
Darwinism,” he declared, “usefulness and 
purpose come to the front again as work- 
ing principles of the first order; upon 
them, indeed, the whole system rests.” 
Natural selection, however, accounts for 
“usefulness and purpose” in the structure 
of plants and animals simply as the me- 
chanical result of the survival of unde- 
signed but advantageous variations in the 
struggle of organisms to live and repro- 
duce. It became necessary, therefore, for 
Gray to insist that variations (whose 
causes were, at the time, as he pointed 
out, “utterly unknown and mysterious”) 
had been “led along certain beneficial 
lines.” But, as Darwin pointed out with 
dismay, 


The view that each variation has been pro- 
videntially arranged seems to me to make 
Natural Selection entirely superfluous, and 
indeed takes the whole case of the appearance 
of new species out of the range of science. . . . 
It seems to me that variations in the domestic 
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and wild conditions are due to unknown 
causes, and are without purpose, and in so 
far accidental; and that they become purpose- 
ful only when they are selected by man for 
his pleasure, or by what we call Natural Se- 
lection in the struggle for life, and under 
changing conditions. 


Gray recognized the force of Darwin’s 
objection. Adaptations in nature, he con- 
ceded, “appear as outcome rather than as 
motive, as final results rather than final 
causes.” Nevertheless, he insisted: “We 
infer design from certain arrangements 
and results; and we have no other way 
of ascertaining it.” But teleology has to 
do with ultimate, not proximate, purpos- 
es, and Gray came more and more to rest 
his case on faith in an orderly system of 
nature as a whole, rather than on evidence 
of design in the details of the natural 
world. “To us,” he declared, “a fortui- 
tous Cosmos is simply inconceivable. The 
alternative is a designed Cosmos.” 


Difficult as it may be to conceive and im- 
possible to demonstrate design in a whole of 
which the series of parts appear to be con- 
tingent, the alternative may be yet more dif- 
ficult and less satisfactory. If all Nature is of 
a piece—as modern physical philosophy in- 
sists—then it seems clear that design must in 
some way, and in some sense pervade the sys- 
tem, or be wholly absent from it. Of the al- 
ternatives, the predication of design—-special, 
general, or universal, as the case may be—is 
most natural to the mind. 


Faith “in an order, which is the basis of 
science,” he concluded, “will not—as it 
cannot reasonably—be dissevered from 
faith in an Ordainer, which is the basis of 
religion.” 

Darwin freely confessed that he was 
“in an utterly hopeless muddle” over the 
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problem. He had difficulty, he told Gray, 
in reconciling the “misery in the world” 
with “‘a beneficent and omnipotent God.” 
On the other hand, he could not bring 
himself to regard “this wonderful uni- 
verse, and especially the nature of man” 
as simply the result of blind chance or 
brute force. “I am inclined,” he wrote, 


to look at everything as resulting from de- 
signed laws, with the details, whether good or 
bad, left to the working out of what we may 
call chance. Not that this notion af all satis- 
fies me. I feel most deeply that the whole sub- 
ject is too profound for the human intellect. 
A dog might as well speculate on the mind of 
Newton. Let each man hope and believe what 
he can. Certainly I agree with you that my 
views are not at all necessarily atheistical. The 
lightning kills a man, whether a good or bad 
one, owing to the excessively complex action 
of natural laws. A child (who may turn out 
to be an idiot) is born by the action of even 
more complex laws, and I can see no reason 
why a man, or other animal, may not have 
been aboriginally produced by other laws, and 
that all these laws may have been expressly 
designed by an omniscient Creator, who fore- 
saw every future event and consequence. But 
the more I think the more bewildered I be- 
come. 


But Gray remained undisturbed by the 
problem of evil. Christianity, he empha- 
sized, was fully aware of the mixture of 
good and evil in the world to which Dar- 
win called attention. The Bible, he ex- 
claimed on one occasion, did not portray 
“an ideal world,” an “elysium where im- 
perfection and distress were never heard 
of!” In the end, however, Darwin and 
Gray came to a parting of ways. Darwin 
eventually adopted an undogmatic agnos- 
ticism as to the ultimate origins and pur- 
poses of creation, while Gray continued 
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to assert that “natural variation, the 
struggle for life, and natural selection” 
were “only the order or mode in which 
[the] Creator, in his own perfect wis- 
dom, sees fit to act.” 


GRAY HAS BEEN much praised for the 
skill with which he conducted his friend- 
ly debate with Darwin. Loren Eiseley, in- 
deed, declares that Gray was “a more able 
metaphysician than Darwin, and some- 
times left the latter fumbling in good- 
natured confusion.” But it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that, for all his 
earnestness, Gray fumbled in a great deal 
of confusion of his own. As a “‘metaphy- 
sician,” he took no account of David 
Hume’s famous critique of the design ar- 
gument. Nor was he familiar with the 
Kantian thesis that morality, not science, 
alone can establish theistic postulates. 
Even in Natural Science and Religion, in 
which he committed himself to Darwin- 
ism more fully than ever before, he was 
still unwilling to face the fact that na- 
tural selection, far from merely supple- 
menting design, totally replaced it as an 
explanation for organic development. 
And, oddly enough, it seems never to 
have occurred to him that the Great De- 
signer, whose existence he was so anxious 
to reconcile with evolution, had little in 
common with the Deity whom he wor- 
shiped as a Christian. Life is of course 
larger than logic; perhaps it is not all of 
a piece. Certainly, if Gray failed satisfac- 
torily to harmonize his religious with his 
scientific conscience, he did succeed, as 
Professor Dupree shows us so admirably, 
in living a full life both as a dedicated 
scientist and as a sincere Christian. The 
example he set undoubtedly helped to 
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make Darwinism acceptable to an im- 
portant part of the American religious 
community and thus enabled the United 
States to avoid the bitter controversy 
over The Origin of Species that took 
place in England in the 1860’s. It is also 
to his credit that, unlike many of his 
contemporaries, he refrained from draw- 
ing racist and imperialist conclusions 
from the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. 

Such is the power of positivistic think- 
ing in intellectual circles today that one 
hesitates to sympathize either with Gray’s 
general uneasiness over the broad impli- 
cations of Darwinism or with his rather 
awkward attempts to philosophize about 
natural selection. Still, the extension of 
natural selection to the life of man un- 
questionably raises serious intellectual and 
moral problems, as Gray recognized, and 
it is really not very helpful to impugn 
the intellectual integrity (as Anthony 
West regularly does) of those trying to 
grapple with these problems. Gray finally 
accepted man’s place in the Darwinian 
schema. “We are sharers,” he told the 
Yale students, “not only of animal but of 
vegetable life, sharers with the higher 
brute animals in common instincts and 
feelings and affections.” But the only 
conclusion he drew from this was that 
brute animals “have rights which man is 
bound to respect.” It’s a pity that he had 
nothing to say about the “rights” of man 
in such a scheme of things. For example: 
if the mind of man is simply the result 
of natural selection, does this mean that 
man’s intellectual formulations, includ- 
ing natural selection itself, depend for 
their validity solely on their survival va- 
lue and not upon any intrinsic truth that 
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they possess? Or, to put it somewhat dif- 
ferently, and in a way that Gray, with 
his empirical bent of mind, might profit- 
ably have pursued: the organs of sense, 
by which we apprehend reality, are, ac- 
cording to Darwin, the product of natur- 
al selection operating on heritable varia- 
tions appearing in organic life that hap- 
pened to survive within certain environ- 


mental contexts. Is it not conceivable 
that slightly different variations, favor- 
able to the struggle for existence under 
somewhat altered conditions, might have 


produced an additional sense organ, or 


even a group of senses entirely different 
from those which we now possess? And 
in that case is it not possible that the se- 
quences of sense impressions which, from 
one point of view, we generalize into na- 
tural selection might have been somewhat 
different and that our scientific conclu- 
sions about them might as a result have 
been somewhat different? Or are our 
modes of perception inherent, somehow, 
from the very beginning, in the nature 
of things? Gray seems to have thought so. 
But he was an old-fashioned teleologist, 
not a positivist. 


Not Perseus 


JULIAN L. MOYNAHAN 


Along the twelve-lane American turn pikes 
Race the American sons 
Toward the suburban caves of the American mothers. 


The cars are new and the highways true, 
Delineating fate on the palm of the land. 


Arrived, the nostalgic heroes peep 
With tired wisdom into their rear-view mirrors 

To reconnoiter the mild, Tonied medusas 

Waving through picture windows over tweezered lawns; 


Until, casting all caution to the humid breezes, 
False to the soothing boyfriend or the girl-wife, 
They leap the picket fence like dogs 


And run to meet their traditional destiny. 
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The Mockingbird 


IVAN INNERST 


1 HAVE MOVED to the shed behind Moth- 
er’s house. Here there is a cot, a chair, a 
table with a water pitcher, and a small 
closet (once a wood bin) for my few 
clothes. I need no more room. A live oak 
tree shields the roof from the sun. 

Mother cannot understand what I have 
done. 

“A man over forty should have more 
sense,” she told me only yesterday. “If 
you would just use the sense God gave 
you...” Then she shook her head impa- 
tiently. She cannot understand. She is a 
wisp of a woman, but sturdy as the oak 
and her face is as creased as its bark. 

I did not answer her. I have learned 
the dignity of letting the other fellow 
have the “last say.” One can walk away, 
still erect, the final word trampled into 
nothing by the sound of his footsteps. 

I had lived in her house for long 
enough. More than a year, this last time. 
It was there, in the living room, that 
Rhonda would bring the children for me 
to see each Sunday; or sometimes, every 
other Sunday. I looked at the children 
while Rhonda spoke to Mother, and ne- 
ver to me. She had said all she would say 
to me: it was just as if I were dead and 
buried and the children had been brought 
to view a stone memorial, an image of 


their father. Then the children did not 
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speak to me either. They took their cue 
from Rhonda and looked upon me as 
upon a stone memorial. Henry, eleven, 
and Eva, five. I said their names and ages 
to myself. Then, once, I took them out 
and showed them the roses and the ferns 
that Mother tends so carefully, though I 
have told her that ferns do not need at- 
tention—they have existed since the 
world cooled. The children had little in- 
terest in this. They chased a butterfly 
about the lawn and I had a chance to ob- 
serve them without their knowing it. 

Mother told Rhonda that I had moved 
into the shed. 

“Really?” said Rhonda. “I suppose I 
might have expected it. He always talked 
of doing such things. He made a rank 
fool of himself. But harmless: he was 
mostly a man of threats. He threatened 
to become rich or famous or do the most 
daring things. He ran from one thing to 
another, like a baby after sugar candy.” 

She had no fear of Mother, or of hurt- 
ing her, and she had no fear of me, or of 
hurting me. She held the upper hand: she 
had agreed to visit every other week at 
least but she was not forced to be gra- 
cious about it. 


I HAVE CuT a larger window in the shed 
and fixed it with glass and screen. When 
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I leave the door and window open at 
night there is a fine breeze, for the win- 
dow faces toward the ocean. The leaves 
of the live oak sometimes scratch against 
the tarpaper roof. They were doing so 
on the evening when Ave and Marie came 
to call. 

“Anybody home?” Ave shouted from 
halfway across the lawn. He is as differ- 
ent from me as day from night. Few 
would think us brothers. He is stout and 
mostly jolly and a great deal of his hair 
is gone forever. For two-thirds of the 
year his skin is deeply tanned, and in the 
California evenings he seldom wears more 
than shorts, a sports shirt, and sandals. 
Or, like as not, he is barefoot. 

He knew well enough I was in the 
shed. He could see my light burning. 

“Come ahead,” I called to him. 

“What the hell’s got into you?” he 
asked, once he stood in the doorway. It 
was his first visit here. He looked about 
for a place to sit down. When he saw the 
situation, he sat upon the edge of the ta- 
ble. “Mother said you moved out on her. 
What you want to come out here for? ... 
You remember when this was a toolshed? 
We got strapped here often enough, eh?” 

“I’m old enough to do what I want,” 
I said. I looked at it this way, but Mother 
had told me I was old enough to have 
more sense: there are different ways to 
look at this fact of age. “I figured I 
would do it, that’s all. I like a place of 
my own.” 


“Well, Jesus, yes,’ 


said Ave, glancing 
about, “but you could do it up more 
proper than this. You’re pouting, that’s 
what. You’re strapping yourself. Has 
Rhonda seen it? And the kids?” He 
swung one leg slowly as though he were 
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forming his next question. He might de- 
cide on a list of questions. He would try 
to befuddle me with words. 

“I wanted to, that’s all,” I argued 
stubbornly. 

“So it’s come to this,” he said. ““You’re 
going to live like a castoff. Why not 
choose the beach, then? There’s some 
sense to that. But not in a toolshed where 
we used to get strapped. You could think 
of the kids.” 

“I’ve done my best for the kids. Let 
them come calling here.” 

“It’s sort of camping out, I admit,” 
Ave said. “They’d think that was great, 
being kids. But”—he tugged at his lower 
lip savagely, as he would do when he was 
trying to get a thought out—“why do 
you want to crawl away? Let’s say you 
were left alone earlier in your life; then 
you wouldn’t be out here. That’s the gist 
of it, isn’t it? This has come too late. 
What did you want to marry a girl so 
much younger for, anyway? To hang on- 
to something you can’t keep? Now you 
have got to start all over again, and it’s 
too late to be easy.” 

“I have started over,” I told him. I 
could feel anger pressing against my ribs: 
not at Ave, but at the truth. If there is 
such a thing as truth. Facts exist, but I 
wonder about truth. “I have: right here.” 

“Oh my God,” said Ave. “What a way 
to go.” 

“Go?” 

“Look,” he said. “I know you'll do 
what you want to. You always have, and 
that’s the way your life has got all clut- 
tered up: you want things undiluted and 
when you can’t have them you get bored. 
Now you’re bored to death and so you 
want to hibernate like a bear.” 
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The live oak leaves were very gently 
brushing against the roof. I was stretched 
out on the cot. When I shut my eyes Ave 
was no longer there. He was gone as sure- 
ly as if he had walked from the shed. I 
had the power to obliterate him com- 
pletely when I so wished. 

Then I opened my eyes to see Marie 
standing just behind him, and I consid- 
ered obliterating them both. But Marie 
was not one to permit such a thing. 

“Is he asleep?” she asked loudly. 

“Hell, no,” Ave said. “He just don’t 
like to be lectured. He’s come out here to 
squander what few years are left him.” 

I thought, for once, I would try for 
the last word. 

“Freedom,” I said, “is what I want.” 

“Freedom!” Ave said. “The last joy 
hunted by your kind. When there’s noth- 
ing left, there’s always freedom. And 
there’s nothing more boring than free- 
dom after you’ve had it for a spell. It’s 
the shortest-lived joy of all. After that, 
it’s a curse you especially couldn’t han- 
dle.” 

Marie, who had come late, could not 
understand. She said, ““Let’s go in and say 
goodbye to Mother.” She could not bear 
to hear things discussed with which she 
was not familiar. 

“First I want to finish this,” Ave said. 

“There’s no need to,” I told him. “You 
can go now believing you’ve pretty well 
sized it up.” I was weary of his presence. 
Bored? He had chosen that word. I pre- 
ferred weary: there was less of the yawn- 
ing mouth about it. But he could choose 
the word boredom if he wished. Boredom 
had its uses: it could spare one some of 
the hurt of failure. 

“Well?” said Marie. 
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Mother called from the back doorway. 
I could picture her standing there, shad- 
ing her eyes, though the sun had long 
since gone down. It was a habit she had 
formed over the years. 

“In a moment, Mother,” Marie called 
back to her. “See?” She turned upon Ave. 
“What did I tell you?” 

Ave had an idea. You could see it 
working its way into expression. “Let’s 
take Ollie down to the beach,” he said. 
“A night swim. How about it?” He 
looked directly at me, and already he ap- 
peared eager to remove his shirt. “Some- 
thing to save you from yourself, Ollie. 
We'll bring back driftwood and colored 
stones.” 

“How silly!” said Marie. She did not 
like Ave spending too much time with 
me. Mother still called from the back 
doorway. She is a persistent one. “Now 
come along,” Marie demanded, “and 
don’t disturb Ollie any longer. You 
heard him say he wanted freedom: that 
means being left alone.” 

“The man without a country,” Ave 
said. I’m sure he did not know what in 
the world he meant by that. His leg 
stopped swinging and he stood up. “All 
right. Hibernate. Doze away through the 
winter. Have Mother slip some crusts of 
bread beneath your door. Or, I’m sorry 
—animals in hibernation don’t eat at all. 
Maybe you want to go the whole way.” 

Now I let him have the last say. It was 
the easiest way to be rid of them both. 
Futile pride is a luxury. Marie took him 
by the arm and as she led him out she 
waved goodbye to me. 

When they had gone I arose and 
stretched. The blood rushed from my 
head and I felt dizzy for a moment. As 
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a boy, I used to enjoy this type of lapse. 
It would pass altogether too quickly for 
me. I had always wanted it to last a while 
longer. 

I wandered out onto the lawn. The 
breeze was easterly and the smell of the 
ocean was in it. If Mother had seen me, 
shé would have inquired as to what I was 
doing, and I would have had to tell her: 
nothing but passing the time. 


I AWOKE in the middle of the night, and 
it seemed that Ave was still there, ques- 
tioning me. The apparition was so real 
that I began to answer him aloud. Then 
I decided I might as well make a pot 
of coffee: I was fully awake anyway. 
I had purchased a small hotplate some 
days before. While I waited for the cof- 
fee to boil I smoked a cigarette. I yawned 
and rubbed my arms and legs. I must 
have been a fine sight, with my tousled 
hair and my sleep-creased face. The night 
was quiet except for my heavy breathing 
and the singing of a mockingbird. It 
sounded as though he were in the eucalyp- 
tus tree that was at the back edge of 
Mother’s property. I poured the coffee 
into a large tin cup and sipped it slowly, 
for it was steaming hot. The heat alone 
was enough to awaken one. There was a 
sodden heaviness in the pit of my stom- 
ach and I wondered what Ave would 
have said about that. The mockingbird 
had all sorts of tricks to him: he had a 
full repertoire, that was for sure—from 
the simplest trill to the most outrageous 
mimicry. I knew how the white stripes of 
his wings flashed in the daytime. 

When I finally grew drowsy, I could 
not fall asleep. It was partly the strong 
coffee, but also the fact that there was 
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a whirring in my mind. My jaws were 
clenched tightly. I remembered how, at 
Henry’s age, I had lain awake for hours 
at night, without the aid of coffee, to 
plan the next day. Like as not, my plans 
had not worked out, but a child can- 
not admit defeat. And when I had slept 
with Rhonda, I had lain awake half the 
night considering how she was not my 
kind at all, though I had sought to make 
her so. Once I had thought that most 
were my kind, and especially those 
younger than I. 

Since I could not now sleep, I decided 
to try the lawn. A breath of air would 
help. I lit another cigarette and then 
ground it out almost immediately. It 
was sort of an act of freedom, though 
a trivial one to be sure. 

I put on the slippers Mother had 
given me for Christmas and ventured 
outside. For several moments I stood 
quietly. I breathed deeply. The half- 
moon shone down upon the small garden 
that was tended so carefully. The gar- 
den was Mother’s handiwork. She wore 
a bonnet when she fussed over it in 
the strong sunlight. Now, of course, the 
house was darkened and the mocking- 
bird sang near by. He is a likable fel- 
low, I reminded myself. I was beginning 
to fret a bit. I wished to sleep but could 
not. He is likable enough. Once I had 
watched several mockingbirds drive a 
marauding jay away from the nest of 
a mourning dove. Good for you, I had 
thought. Or had they done it only so that 
they would have a victim to jeer at 
later—in this case, the jay? Their action 
then would have been a form of pro- 
vision, as when the squirrel gathers nuts 
for the winter. 
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I went to the base of the eucalyptus 
tree. It had a huge trunk, and I knew 
that its roots were sunk deep into the 
sandy soil. Above me, the song ended 
for a moment. Then it began again. The 
fellow certainly had no fright of me, 
but why should he? How could one, un- 
armed, harm something which has the 
power of flight? 

I leaned against the tree, first my 
shoulder and then my head. The fresh 
air had made me drowsy. I had hoped it 
would do so. But I doubted if I could 
sleep, what with the disturbance from 
above. After a time I would drift off, 
perhaps, but it would be an effort. I 
detested the thought of the effort. Sud- 
denly I wanted to sleep very badly: to 
sleep immediately, as soon as I had 
stretched out on the cot. It was a simple 
enough wish. The simplest wishes, when 
unfulfilled, are the ones that cause a 
man to froth at the mouth. 

Once back upon the cot, I courted 
sleep with a vengeance. I willed it, but 
it would not come. I could not be sure 
whether I still heard the disturbance or 
only imagined it. I preferred to hear it 
rather than imagine it. I grew uneasy, 
trying to make sure the sound was still 
there. It was nearly dawn before I dozed 
off. I saw, at the last, the path of dawn 
light coming through the window. 


WHEN AVE SHOOK me awake, bright light 
was streaming into the shed. 

“You want to sleep the day away?” 
he asked. He was in the coveralls he 
wore to work at the lumberyard. The 
name of the firm was stitched in red 
thread across the back. “Well?” he said, 
for I was staring blankly at him, at- 
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tempting to get my bearings. “It’s noon,” 
he said. I lay uncovered: I had apparently 
kicked the blankets away. 

“It was dawn .. .” I told him, and 
left the excuse unfinished. I might have 
added: “Anyway, it’s Saturday. Only 
people such as you work Saturday.” 

“Mother hasn’t the gall to wake you 
up, but I told her I’d see to it.” With 
that he left and I wondered whether he 
was trying, in a petty way, to prove to 
me that there is no such thing as free- 
dom so long ay there is more than one 
soul on earth: a second soul would see 
to that. 

I spent the day fitfully, touching this 
and that, wandering about the confines 
of the property, leaning on the fence or 
kicking away a clod of dirt. Mother did 
not bother me, for I had instructed her 
not to. She remained in the house, and 
later fixed my dinner. At that time she 
reminded me that Rhonda would be by 
the next day with the children. I told 
her I knew that to be a fact and let the 
subject drop. She asked me whether I 
had been comfortable the night before, 
sleeping in the shed. Ave had put her 
up to that. I could not, then, lie about 
my insomnia but I could, and did, keep 
the details from her. 

The evening seemed long, though I 
saved a part of it by going to a movie. 
The bill was not a good one—I long 
ago grew bored with Hollywood films— 
but the walk to and from the theater 
was pleasant and got me off the prop- 
erty. I swung my arms and took great 
strides and met no one to disturb me. 
The pleasantness was ended at the gate. 
There was a wait ahead of me and I was 


horribly tired. 
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I did not even attempt sleep before 
midnight. Such an effort would have 
been wasted. The earlier sounds were the 
usual ones of a Saturday night: a horn 
blaring (some young renegade, leaning 
on it with his elbow), radio music from 
several doors away, the drone of an air- 
plane overhead. I watched the blinking 
of the airplane lights. And I read the 
evening newspaper. I believe I read every 
word in it, down to the lost pet ad- 
vertisements. Finally I decided to chance 
the cot. For several hours I slept soundly. 
Then I was awakened, so abruptly that 
I sat bolt upright. This is stupid, was 
my first thought: a clash of cymbals 
next to the ear of some would not dis- 
turb their sleep. 

By the time I had got my slippers I 
was in a bad state. How was a man to 
plot out his few hours, his time for 
wakefulness and his time for sleep? I 
doubted that others were awake. So it 
would not have been the sound itself, 
but my reaction to it. Such reasoning did 
not comfort me: to state a fact is not 
to solve a thing and I was no less upset 
than before. I fairly ran across the lawn 
to the eucalyptus tree. A younger man in 
my state would have scrambled up the 
tree. 

“When is a fellow supposed to sleep?” 
I called out. I dug my fingernails into 
my palms, leaned against the tree, and 
was forced to endure the full repertoire. 
You would think a loud roar of derisive 
laughter had awakened me instead of 
what had done the trick so neatly. The 
victim waited in his slippers, digging his 
fingernails into the flesh of his hands. 
Tears were about to come to his eyes. 
What a fine sight that would have been. 
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What Ave couldn’t have done with that! 
I spat at Ave, who could sleep. Talk of 
the cymbal crashing next to one’s ear: 
Ave wouldn’t so much as stir. He would 
be curled up close to Marie. 

Then I saw that the porch light had 
been flicked on. Mother was in her bath- 
robe, peering out into the darkness. She 
could not see me, she could only harken 
for any sound to prove that someone 
was up and about. She had heard me call 
out. I was afraid she would check the 
cot to see if I was sleeping, but she did 
not: old women have better sense than to 
step out into the chill night air on the 
basis of a mild suspicion. Now we were 
both up. This thing was like a contagion, 
one sound spreading to another. Had she 
found me, I would have been hard put to 
explain my presence there. But at last she 
turned away and the porch was dark- 
ened. She would be asleep within a mat- 
ter of minutes. I was again the sole vic- 
tim. The full repertoire, never ceasing. 
This was the thought that most disturbed 
me: even were the sound to stop now, I 
would hear it. It was much like the light 
on the porch: I imagined I could still see 
its glare because my eyes had not adjust- 
ed to the darkness. 

I could foresee nights like this one ex- 
tending into the future until I would be 
crazed for sleep. If the daytimes were 
still, they would not be so for me. Then 
I would be finished for sure. I would 
yawn and for this be accused of boredom. 
Ave would say I was already bored with 
freedom. I would have to admit that I 
was not, as a matter of fact, free to 
sleep. Of course he would laugh and say: 
something else toppled, you’ve botched 


it again. 
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HENRY stoop close to me, looking on 
intently. He had asked what I was doing, 
though he could see well enough. This 
is the way of a boy. I told him: cleaning 
a gun, a gun that belonged to your 
grandfather. He had kept it on hand, 
though he had never used it, for he did 
not hunt and there had never been a 
prowler to frighten away. I had once 
been rather good with it. I had shot at 
tin cans up in the hills. 

Sunday, while the others lingered 
about the table, was the best time to 
clean it, I told Henry. Didn’t he think 
so? He nodded his head to agree with 
me. He did not look at me, but at the 
gun. This gave me a chance to study 
him rather closely. Such a chance was 
not often given me: he seldom lingered 
near. He had been taught to distrust me. 
Now the gun held him transfixed. I 
realized that he resembled me very little. 
I do not know whether I had been aware 
of this before; if so, never so much as 
now. He would change even more 
through the years. Gradually I would 
lose even physical identity with him. I 
had already forfeited all other claims. 

I cleaned the gun while Henry asked 
new questions. I grunted in response to 
these questions. Now I wished he would 
leave. 

“Go see what your sister is doing,” I 
said. Then I saw Ave coming across the 
lawn and I wanted Henry to remain. 
I touched his arm and said, “No, stay 
awhile.” 

Ave seemed alarmed that I was clean- 
ing the gun. 

“Why the sudden interest?” he asked, 
tugging at his lip with one hand and 
pointing to the gun with the other. He 
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knew his question had been too forth- 
right. He must change his tactic. He 
smiled, the jolly Ave. “Planning to end 
it all—or only shoot at tin cans?” 

I could not talk freely in front of 
Henry, even if I had wanted to. So I 
only said to Ave, and pretended light- 
ness too: “No. I figure if I’m going to be 
a sort of caretaker here, then all prop- 
erty should be kept in shape. That in- 
cludes the gun.” 

I leaned the gun against the wall and 
wiped my hands on a rag. 

“Oh,” said Ave. He still had a look 
of doubt about him, but he was good 
enough to turn to other things. “I only 
came out to fetch the boy. Rhonda is 
ready to leave.” 

“She won’t come out to fetch him?” 

“I didn’t say that,” Ave retorted. 
“She’s talking to Mother and Marie, and 
Eva is getting out of hand.” He did not 
think it a part of his errand to explain 
and so he suddenly lost his temper. 
“What in hell does it matter, the reason?” 

“Nothing,” I said. I would have the 
final word this time: Nothing. I turned 
my back to them and got the gun again. 
Ave was happy enough to be relieved of 
further conversation. He took Henry 
away. 

I closed the door to the shed and 
waited for the exit to begin. I could 
watch it through the window. It began 
soon enough: Rhonda in the center, with 
a child on either side. Eva was skipping. 
Mother followed them to the gate and 
stood with her arms folded. She was so 
fond of her grandchildren that she would 
put up with anything Rhonda might say 
about how I had not been fit to live 
with and how I had grown worse with 
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the years: this sinister business of time, 
it was—time forever making a jest of 
your dreams. Rhonda would not have 
put it this way. She could not define 
things so easily. I studied Henry from 
this distance. He would find it out some 
day, the fact of time. Meanwhile, he 
would look less and less like me. When 
he was grown, should I be gone, there 
would not be a single tangible clue to 
my existence, unless it would be for this 
shed and the few personal effects I had 
left here. 

I laid the gun upon the cot. This 
Sunday there were great white clouds in 
the sky. I whiled away the hours till 
nightfall whittling on a stick. The sound 
from the tree never stopped. 


IT TOOK ME an entire week 2o accomplish 
it. Day or night—there was no dif- 
ference. I kept no schedule at all and I 
slept no more than two or three hours 
out of each twenty-four, usually while 
sitting with the gun across my lap. It 
got to be where I could feel no life in 
my arms or legs and my eyes pained me 
until it was nearly unbearable. When 
Mother spoke to me I didn’t listen. I 
could hear nothing but the song from 
the tree. I gazed right past her and she 
might as well have saved her breath, 
fretting over me. What I heard, she 
could not hear and so the difference be- 
tween us was the greatest that could be. 
All kinship was broken. We were an 
old man and an older woman, the be- 
ginning and the end, and by the slimmest 
chance our paths had crossed. By the 
same quirk of fate I knew Ave and 
Rhonda and Henry and Eva. They were 
acquaintances who would accept my be- 
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ing here only so long as I was physically 
in evidence. They were not family or 
friends or lovers. None such existed for 
me. I was completely free of them. I told 
myself: free. 

Each night I sat upon the cot and 
waited for the first light of day. I could 
do nothing in the darkness. I thought 
once of bolting a flashlight beneath the 
barrel of the gun, but decided against it. 
The first light of day was better. Then 
the dawns passed and I’d had no luck. I 
could not tell, from the ground, whether 
there was a nest in the branches of the 
eucalyptus tree or not. 

I had never before known the mean- 
ing of patience. Ask Ave or Rhonda. 
Now it was my closest ally. Had my 
closest ally deserted me, I would have 
been done for. Instead I was there with 
it each early morning, my eyes paining 
me like fury. I stationed myself at the 
window of the shed. 

When it finally happened—such is the 
irony of it—I had nearly dozed off, lean- 
ing there on the windowsill with the 
gun barrel across the crook of my arm. 
It was a bright clear dawn. The first 
reflections from the rays of the sun had 
made my eyelids too heavy to manage. 
I began to doze. Then something quickly 
brought me to: I was fully awake in an 
instant. I saw the mockingbird fly from 
the tree. There was no mistaking it: the 
white bars of his wings were flashing in 
the sunlight. I very nearly dropped the 
gun in my excitement. The suddenness 
of it made me lose my control. The 
mockingbird flew to a telephone line and 
perched there. He had begun to go 
through his repertoire. This gave me the 
chance to recover what I had lost. I 
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aimed carefully, biting down on my lip. 
I tried to think of shooting tin cans in 
the hills. 

My first shot missed. I could not be- 
lieve it, but I was given no time to re- 
flect upon it. I had come close enough 
to chase him from the telephone line yet 
not so close as to frighten him away. 
Soon he returned to perch on a tree 
branch in full view. This time I did 
not miss. I saw him flutter down into 
Mother’s garden. I wiped my hands on 
a rag before hurrying out to see. When 
I got to him there was not a sign of 
life. There was a great red smear on 
his breast. One wing was spread open 
upon the ground and his beak had flakes 
of dirt on it. 


Snail Woman 


The second shot brought Mother to 
the scene. She came out tying the belt 
to her bathrobe. She looked at me and 
then at the gun. 

“What have you done?” she asked. 
She was terrified. “Oh what have you 
done now?” 

I did not call her attention to the 
fallen, since she had not noticed it. 

“Practicing,” I said. “Shooting into 
the thin air. I couldn’t sleep.” 

It was the cruelest thing I could have 
told her, for she looked at me with 
greater alarm than if I had blurted out 
the whole truth. A man with no good 
reason for his actions is the one to be 
feared for. 


“Lord God,” she said. ““Oh Lord God.” 


JEANNETTE GOULD MAINO 


Without her car she is a large and 

Shapeless slug, so she hides her humid body 

In its hard case and creeps along the streets, 
With effortless transmission, of course, 

Looking implacably for something to feed upon. 


(Or perhaps a tank, one thinks, rolling slowly, 
Watching for a target) 


Down the street she crawls, dropping oil; 
Fat and formless without her metal shell, 
Inert without an engine. 

Protected, powered eyes warily search 
The streets for some unprotected thing. 
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Four-Wheeled Ghosts 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


THE vistror to the Golden Anniversary Auto- 
mobile Show at Chicago’s International Am- 
phitheatre saw a twenty-million-dollar exhi- 
bition of motorcars and trucks. Surrounded 
by a forest of chrome and glass and steel, he 
could not fail to be impressed by the mechani- 
cal marvels of the present or the dream cars of 
the future. Push-button direction and finger- 
tip control insured the utmose ease in maneu- 
verability. Riding comfort and engine power 
reached new maximums, although even De- 
troit has not yet produced a mechanical brain 
which can eliminate the errant driver at the 
steering wheel. But the visitor, especially if 
he were middle-aged, must also have seen 
something else — four-wheeled ghosts of the 
past. 

Fifty years of American automobile manu- 
facturing have reduced the variety of makes 
to some twenty, although the proliferation of 
styles and models may well exceed two hun- 
dred. And these twenty makes represent giant 
combines of industry and finance and pub- 
licity which in the last half-century have 
demonstrated an economic survival of the fit- 
test. Today it costs almost as much to initiate 
a new automobile as it does to launch a new 
metropolitan daily newspaper or to build a 
new department store, and the chances of suc- 
cess are just about as slim, But as one watches 
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the standardized products of the assembly line 
slide past, with their glistening radiator grills 
and long frames, one cannot forget the en- 
thusiastic experiments of the past. The gear- 
less cars, the steam-driven cars, the electric 
runabouts still linger in the memory, and one 
is moved to smile at the dashing runabouts 
which with a strong tail wind could barely 
reach a speed of fifty miles per hour. 

Only the historian of the motor age knows 
to a certainty how many kinds of cars have 
been created by American inventors and pro- 
moters and how many have actually survived 
the transition from drawing board to high- 
way. For a time the battery-driven automobile 
was all the vogue, but the constant failure of 
motive power soon put the electric on the 
scrap heap. Then the steamer won the fancy of 
the public; it was simple to operate, it requir- 
ed no cranking, and since it used kerosene as a 
fuel it was economical. But the need of re- 
filling the water tank frequently, the con- 
stant necessity of watching the boiler pres- 
sure, and the danger of explosions soon cooled 
the popular enthusiasm. An advertisement for 
Gargoyle Mobiloil which appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post for April 27, 1912, is 
quite revealing. This oil, affirmed the manu- 
facturers of the lubricant, was suitable for 
some 340 makes of cars and trucks, and all 
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of them including a dozen or so foreign 
models were carefully enumerated. The names 
comprise an automobile cemetery. 

At one time or another cars have been 
named after cities (Sandusky, Saginaw, Pitts- 
burgh, Moline, Akron, Kalamazoo), or for 
states (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania). Some have borne the names of girls 
(Dorris, Gale, Diana). Others reflected in 
their names the hoped-for dominance of the 
product (King, Regal, Peerless, Premier). Un- 
likely combinations of initials provided labels 
for the newest inventions (K-R-I-T, A.B.C., 
R-C-H), while occasionally the names were 
as monstrous as the contraptions spawned by 
the amateur machine shops (Buggyaut, Elec- 
trobat). Most common, of course, was the 
practice of memorializing the inventor or 
manufacturer by assigning his name to the 
automobile (Ford, Buick, Haynes, Maxwell, 
Chevrolet, Dodge, Case, Jeffery, Willys, 
Stevens-Duryea) and thus insuring a kind of 
immortality. Probably only one American 
automotive genius, however, has been com- 
memorated by two cars, and if the name of 
Reo has been transferred from automobiles to 
trucks, the Oldsmobile car still lives to bear 
the name of Ransom E. Olds. 

To the modern driver Detroit, the Motor 
City, unquestionably represents the automo- 
bile industry with strong outposts at Flint, 
Pontiac, and South Bend. But Detroit was 
not the only important manufacturing center 
in the beginning any more than Chicago was 
the country’s first meat-packing center. Nor, 
as a matter of fact, were the first automobiles 
produced by plants dedicated to automotive 
production. On the contrary, the earliest cars 
came from bicycle shops, carriage and buggy 
factories, harness firms, and machine sheds. 
One of the more important early cars, the 
Stevens-Duryea, originated at Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts. The Prescott steamer came 
from Passaic, New Jersey. The Franklin was 
made in Syracuse, New York. Kenosha pro- 
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duced the Jeffery, Racine made the Case and 
the Mitchell, and the Haynes was built in 
Kokomo, Indiana. Another Indiana town, 
Elkhart, was responsible for the Elcar and the 
Pratt Motor Buggy. Indianapolis factories 
manufactured a whole cluster of cars: the 
Marmon, the Cole, the American Underslung, 
the Elco, the Premier, the Overland, the 
Stutz, and the Duesenberg. From Cleveland 
came the White, the Peerless, and the Winton. 
Cincinnati was the place of origin of the 
Enger, and Springfield, Ohio, of the Westcott. 
From the beginning, of course, Detroit was 
the home of Ford, Oldsmobile, Packard, and 
Hudson motorcars (the last named for the 
Detroit department store owner who helped 
to subsidize its production). 


IN THE FOLKLORE of the automobile industry 
nothing is more fascinating than the slogans 
which once lured prospective buyers. Before 
superlatives became hackneyed and purchasers 
learned to discount extravagant advertising 
claims, the copy writers had a field day con- 
cocting promotional displays for the new in- 
ventions. With no precedents and little hard 
experience to fetter the imagination, the sales 
appeals could be lush and irresponsible. In 
particular, slogans were devised which by vir- 
tue of alliteration, rhyme, or capsule ingenui- 
ty were supposed to attract buyers. Today 
most of these slogans are as dead as the four- 
wheeled ghosts which originally precipitated 
them, but they survive in the pages of old 
magazines and in the memories of middle- 
aged America. 

The manufacturers of the Brush Runabout, 
proud of the fact that in 1909 there were 
twenty thousand of their vehicles on the roads 
(one did not speak of highways then), casual- 
ly claimed the “world’s most wonderful auto- 
mobile.” Promoters of the Prescott steamer 
stressed reliability in their advertising; their 
slogan was simple: “Get There and Back.” A 
car named the Enger was so indomitable that 
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“nothing can stop it but the driver.” The 
Holsman Automobile Company of Chicago, 
conscious of the fact that their Motorbuggy 
had extraordinary solid-rubber-tired wheels 
forty inches high, utilized simple logic in 
their promotion: “High wheels travel all 
roads, because all roads are made to be travel- 
ed by high wheels.” The Jackson car was ad- 
vertised with a jingle: 


No hill too steep 
No sand too deep. 


The Peerless, stressing silence and comfort, 
was “all that the name implies.” For years the 
car-minded public was informed that the 
Paige was “the most beautiful car in Ameri- 
ca.” The manufacturer of the Regal announc- 
ed flatly that his car was “in every sense of 
the word — Perfect.” The Flanders Colonial 
Electric was made “for the approval of per- 
sons of refinement and good taste.” And then, 
perhaps to capitalize on snob appeal, the copy 
writer added: “un équipage digne d’un roi.” 
The forgotten Metz 4, manufactured at 
Waltham, Massachusetts, was described as the 
gearless car: “no clutch to slip — no gears to 
strip.” The Essex was blazoned as “‘the chal- 
lenger” and the Hupmobile carried the label, 
“The car of the American family.” The 
manufacturer of the National, on the other 
hand, appealed to those who were disturbed 
by gadgets. The driver of the National need 
have no mechanical worries. “You don’t have 
to raise the hood,” was the boast of one ad- 
vertisement, while another a little later urged 
the purchaser to “buy performance and forget 
machinery.” As late as 1910 the C. W. Kelsey 
Company of Hartford offered for sale the 
Kelsey Motorette, a three-wheel runabout 
with rudder type steering and a chain drive 
which sold for $385. The company’s advertis- 
ing stressed efficiency and thrift: “As well 
built as a $3,000 automobile.” 
Nearly twelve thousand Oldsmobiles were 
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produced between 1901 and 1904 and were 
offered to prospective customers with the slo- 
gans, “Nothing to watch but the road” and 
“The best thing on wheels.” The company 
considerately supplied their models with a col- 
lapsible canvas water bucket, a warning bell, 
and a small carbide lamp. Sales promotion for 
the early Studebaker simply exhorted, “Buy it 
because it’s a Studebaker,” while dealers who 
sold the Stearns claimed that their vehicle was 
“a motor car of unusual merit.” Any owner 
of a Stearns would find that “its action upon 
hills is cyclonic.” The slogan advertising the 
Lozier, on the other hand, exhibited simple 
pride: ““The choice of men who know.” 

Early Chevrolet advertising persisted in em- 
phasizing “quality at low cost.” The Marmon 
was obviously “the easiest riding car in the 
world.” The manufacturer of the White 
steamer gloried in producing “the only ma- 
chine which finds a ready market in every 
portion of the globe.” The 1908 Cadillac slo- 
gan, singularly enough, was “Supreme among 
although somewhat later the Ca- 
dillac claim was revised to read, “Standard of 
the world.” 


small cars, 


Some early promoters appealed deliberately 
to a class or an age group. Thus the Cole was 
said to be “the choice of American woman- 
hood” while initial De Soto publicity insisted 
that that car was selected by youth “for 
smartness and zestful performance.” There 
was also the Bates with its rhyming sex ap- 
peal: “Buy a Bates and keep your dates.” On 
the other hand, moral issues were sometimes 
raised by the copy writer; the Oakland, 
flaunted as the sensible six, appealed obviously 
to the more discreet, for the Oakland was also 
“the car with a conscience.” Snob appeal was 
catered to by the makers of the Pierce-Arrow, 
secure in their knowledge that official Wash- 
ington patronized their product. The Pierce- 
Arrow, with its four speeds forward and 
thirty-two-gallon fuel tank, was “The Car of 
Presidents.” 
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Certainly less memorable was the Abbott- 
Detroit, although it was one of the first cars 
to have an electric self-starter as standard 
equipment. Its slogan was vigorous: “Built for 
permanence and guaranteed for life.” Colonel 
Albert A. Pope’s car, on the contrary, repre- 
sented speed and performance, for the Pope- 
Toledo was called “the quiet mile-a-minute 
car.” The Pope advertisement was probably 
no more fraudulent than others, but it is ob- 
vious today that no early automobile was 
quiet and probably only the custom models 
could even reach a speed of sixty miles per 
hour, not to speak of maintaining it. 

Sometimes the advertisers resorted to a dif- 
ferent kind of folklore in which labels were 
substituted for slogans. Many an older driver 
today will remember the Reo Flying Cloud, the 
Stutz Bearcat, and the Apperson Jackrabbit, 
all unhappily long defunct. The appropriation 
of animal names for automobiles is perhaps 
the reverse of the old tendency to identify 
human moral or intellectual traits in beasts. 
Sometimes the entertainment world contribut- 
ed consciously or unconsciously to the publi- 
city accorded a car. The jokes accreting 
around Henry Ford’s Tin Lizzie, the famous 
Model T first produced in 1908, were not 
only legion but also enormously profitable to 
the company in the long run, since they at- 
tracted attention to the product and also 


stressed its simplicity and durability. More- 
over, the popular song written by Gus 
Edwards and presented on stages throughout 
the country, “In My Merry Oldsmobile,” 
contributed tangibly to the success of the in- 
vention of Ransom E. Olds. 

Of all the slogans coined by copy writers 
to market the products of the automotive 
industry, only two seem to have impinged on 
the public consciousness for half a century 
or more. One is Buick’s: ““When better cars 
are built Buick will build them.” The other, 
current from 1902 to 1958, was as distinctive 
as the radiator grillwork of the Packard it- 
self: “Ask the man who owns one.” With the 
manufacturer’s decision to terminate the pro- 
duction of Packards, the most famous slo- 
gan in automobile history passed from reality 
to tradition. 

If another colossal automobile show is held 
in Chicago in another fifty years to com- 
memorate the hundredth anniversary of the 
American automobile industry, how many of 
the modern names and slogans will still be 
remembered? Will Cadillac and Chrysler and 
Lincoln continue to dominate the highways, 
or will they be replaced by the Swedish Volvo, 
the German Volkswagen, the French Renault, 
the Japanese Toyopet, or some atom-powered 
midget of the future? Ask the man who still 
owns one. 


Student Dreamers of Pakistan 


JOHN E. OWEN 


TO REMARK that Pakistan is a nation of prob- 
lems would be an understatement charac- 
teristic of the British from whom she gained 
her independence in 1947. Her university stu- 
dents reflect the weaknesses of the new na- 
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tion: instability, nepotism, lack of leadership, 
obsessive status-consciousness, and ubiquitous 
poverty. 

For an American professor, the initial im- 
pact of Pakistani students is occasionally be- 
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wildering, at times amusing, and always fas- 
cinating. The Pakistanis show a combination 
of personality traits that renders generaliza- 
tions dangerous. They have an Asiatic em- 


phasis on “saving face,” an excessive polite- 
ness, an overabundance of eloquent language, 
and an outgoing openheartedness that stands 
in refreshing contrast to the veneer of sophis- 
tication shown by American undergraduates. 
Yet their manner and study habits cannot be 
judged by Western standards, any more than 
oriental yardsticks could legitimately be ap- 
plied to the American college student. 

The Pakistani’s respect for a professor is 
such that he automatically rises when the 
pedant enters the classroom. The student who 
is late to class will bow and say, “May I come 
in, sir?” before entering the room. If an in- 
structor attends a student debate, his presence 
as “respected teacher” will be acknowledged 
by every speaker. “I could not attend yes- 
terday’s class, sir, because I had dysentery. 
But I implore you, sir, from the core of my 
heart not to mark me absent. Test me, sir, 
and I will show you my learning,” is typical 
of student language in addressing a professor. 
This appealing naiveté results in the type of 
question that an American undergraduate 
would never dream of asking. A visiting pro- 
fessor from the States will be asked several 
times if he has any children. If he has none, 
the answer in this Moslem country will prob- 
ably be a surprised “Why not?” followed by 
a question as to how he expects to be support- 
ed in his old age. Student curiosity will also 
bring questions as to the amount of his salary 
and how much he paid for his shirt or jacket. 

Paradoxically, this attitude of respect and 
personal interest is combined with a wide- 
spread “anti-authority” feeling. The Bengali 
students’ emotions are close to the surface, 
and their feelings are very easily aroused. 
Their sense of values is soon violated. They 
are quick to respond to kindness and courtesy, 
but any academic demand that they consider 
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unreasonable may result in a deputation to the 
Vice-Chancellor or even a strike. In one re- 
cent summer the walls of the University of 
Karachi were plastered with printed signs: 
“Attention, Mr. Vice-Chancellor! We demand 
that you listen to our grievances! We will not 
be intimidated!” There followed a list of stu- 
dent demands, including a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in tuition fees, an easier admissions 
policy, and a higher percentage of examina- 
tion successes. During the same summer the 
students of Quetta Medical College went on 
strike, claiming that their course of study 
was too long. 

The Moslem student normally has no con- 
tact with girls until an arranged marriage af- 
ter his college days, and sex frustration is a 
factor that may account for his psychological 
unrest. It is only in the last ten years that 
girls have attended universities in what is 
now Pakistan, and they have negligible asso- 
ciation with the men who comprise the ma- 
jority of the student population. The few 
girls in a class will wait to enter the room 
until both the men and the professor have en- 
tered, and they sit together on the front row, 
apart from the males. In their colorful saris, 
they become a focal point for male attention 
until the lecture begins. The men take pride 
in wearing white pants and white shirts of 
Western style. College rules forbid the tra- 
ditional /ungyi (Burmese long skirt tucked 
in around the waist) that many other Pakis- 
tani men wear. 

Much of the talk in the men’s halls of 
residence is reportedly of girls and sex, and 
although it is a violation of Moslem mores 
some boys will meet girls secretly. Changes 
are occurring and the burqa is slowly dis- 
appearing, but the Pakistani youth derives 
no immediate benefit. “We will be old men 
before we can talk to girls,” one of them 
ruefully declared. At a student drama fes- 
tival or university function, the men and wo- 
men sit on opposite sides of the hall. Recently 
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girl students of Dacca University gave a 
drama performance, a thing that even five 
years before would have brought repercus- 
sions from orthodox Moslems. Some students 
(perhaps 15 per cent) are secretly married 
and receive financial support from their 
fathers-in-law, but the unnatural relationship 
between the sexes colors their whole approach 
to life. At a Dacca student debate on arranged 
versus courted marriages, the vote was two to 
one in favor of the arranged match. A motion 
decrying higher education for women as being 
“detrimental to their primary function in 
life” was also carried by a sizable majority. 
Many students are indifferent to Islam. 
Their dormitories have prayer-rooms, but they 
are used only by a minority. “Our students 
have lost their moorings and are groping for 
new values,” said a university dean. I have 
been told on good authority that 75 per cent 
of the university students do not believe in 
evolution, and have had the experience of 
spending an entire class-period in listening to 
confused if ingenious arguments against Dar- 
win. A few will refer to “our Holy Prophet” 
in student debates, and will say that they hope 
to graduate “if it is the will of Allah,” but 
Islam does not appear to hold appreciable in- 
fluence over their thinking. Politics is of far 
more concern to them. Any classroom refer- 
ence to Nasser is apt to bring both cheers 
and jeers. A few see Nasser as the symbol of a 
rising Islam against the West. Others dislike 
him because he insulted Pakistan’s ex-Premier 
Suhrawardy and did not support Pakistan on 
the Kashmir issue. A few student Communists 
and their organizations are financially backed 
from Calcutta and Red China, though they 
are now outlawed by the military regime in 
Karachi. Anti-Western sentiments are seldom 
expressed in the presence of an American vis- 
itor, but they do exist among a segment of 
students who tend to laugh at the United 
States as an uncultured nation that possesses 
wealth but little else. Their common dream 
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is to study in America, and they attend USIS 
programs to gaze at films depicting life in a 
land that most of them will never see. Yet 
many of them take a condescending attitude 
toward the quality of American education. 
“We feel that American degrees are too cheap. 
We have more respect for British univer- 
sities.” This remark from an unusually frank 
Bengali expressed a view shared by many in a 
land where British education left its mark for 
two centuries and misconceptions about the 
United States have been instilled. 

In his study habits the Pakistani is the vic- 
tim of the worst features of the British ed- 
ucational heritage. His universities lay pre- 
dominant stress on the passing of examina- 
tions, based on the reading of prescribed texts 
over a period of three or four years. He has 
to learn both English and Bengali (Urdu in 
West Pakistan), and as a result may not speak 
either language too fluently. There is little in- 
centive for critical thinking or imagination, 
and no attempt to relate education to life; a 
heavy premium is placed upon rote learning 
and memorization, and concepts and defini- 
tions become academically sacred. Yet the 
Pakistani youth is imaginative and has an im- 
passioned love for lyricism and poetry sugges- 
tive of sixteenth-century England and the 
Continent. 

Every university department publishes a 
printed syllabus of its courses and impressive 
lists of recommended reading, but the cost of 
textbooks, even when they are available, is 
prohibitive to most students. The few library 
copies are in such demand that guards have 
to check each book taken out. The USIS in 
Pakistan initiated a Pilot Book Project in 
1958, whereby thirty thousand required texts 
would be distributed free of charge to stu- 
dents, many of whom have had to rely on an 
“exam-aid” or paperback “cram-book” from 
Calcutta specially designed to get them 
through the all-important final degree exam- 
ination. The significance attached to examina- 
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tions is such that a student’s entire career, 
and perhaps even his marriage, may depend 
upon the rank which his exam grades win for 
him in the class. 

The poverty of Pakistani undergraduates 
and the living conditions they have to endure 
in college have to be seen to be believed. 
Competition for entrance makes it an achieve- 
ment to be in a university at all. Once ad- 
mitted, most of the students are involved in a 
constant struggle to remain there. The ma- 
jority of them live on the rupee equivalent of 
less than $30.00 a month. Tuition is fifteen 
rupees ($3.00) a month; a room in a dorm- 
itory will cost from one rupee, eight annas to 
three rupees (30 cents to 90 cents) a month; 
meals in hall cost about seven dollars a month. 
And yet their family background is so im- 
pecunious that even these expenses are a bur- 
den to them. I was invited to tea in the home 
of a typical Dacca student of twenty. The 
“home” was a hut of cane matting walls, 
with a dirt floor, cane chairs, and cheap mat- 
tress bed. It was divided into two “rooms” 
by a canvas curtain. A corrugated iron roof 
on which the monsoon rain pelted down 
made conversation difficult. Apologetically, 
the student explained that “we are just an 
ordinary middle-class family,” which in Ben- 
gal means an income equivalent to between 
$80.00 and $120.00 a month. A few students 
struggle from month to month on the equiva- 
lent of $14.00, which means having only two 
meals a day, a bare minimum of the basic rice 
diet, and no occasional cup of tea. Even a 
five-cent rickshaw fare is beyond the budget 
of most of them. About one-quarter of the 
students work as tutors to children for room 
and board, or ruin their eyes as typesetters on 
newspapers. I learned of one student, a village 
boy in a family including six other children, 
whose father’s income was equal to $20.00 a 
month. 

With the exception of Punjab University 
in Lahore, an imposing edifice, college build- 
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ings are depressing and dilapidated. At Dacca, 
lecturers’ offices overlook a dirty ghat or 
pond where women wash clothes and oxen 
are bathed. Mangy goats and their offspring 
lie on the grass, and the “student union build- 
ing” is an open wooden shed with a primitive 
tea-stall by a muddy field. The University of 
Karachi, in a former high-school building on a 
downtown street, adjoins refugee huts where 
naked beggar children play outside the science 
laboratories. Classrooms are badly lit and 
cramped. Black crows sit on the window sills, 
and the premises are known to be snake- 
infested. At Dacca University cobras have 
been known to take shelter in the offices of 
department heads during the rainy season. 
From the outside, student dormitories re- 
semble cattle-stalls and stables. Within, they 
are barren of furniture and overcrowded. And 
yet student pride in the institutions is strong 
and genuine, and interdormitory cricket and 
football evoke keen enthusiasm. 

The quality of instruction has suffered 
from the exodus of Hindu professors at the 
partition of the subcontinent. Most young 
Pakistani lecturers earn less than $160 a 
month; junior college teachers may get as 
little as $30.00 a month. Many of them re- 
gard teaching merely as a steppingstone to 
some better-paying post, and the students 
know it. They also know that when they 
themselves graduate it will be to a job as 
clerk or secondary school teacher at 100 
rupees ($20.00) a month, and that they will 
in all probability have to support their fam- 
ilies in distant villages. The few fortunate 
ones will make the grade to the occupational 
mecca of the civil service, but underemploy- 
ment and substandard housing are the lot of 
the majority. Well-paying manual jobs are not 
to be had in a land where 80 per cent of the 
population is engaged in agriculture, and in 
any case the Pakistani student looks down 
upon any work involving the use of his hands. 
The British university system existed to train 
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men as clerks to assist in the perpetuation of 
imperial rule, but today the number of such 
clerical and administrative positions is far too 
small to accommodate all qualified applicants. 
“The British did nothing for us in their two 
hundred years here. They squeezed the wealth 
out of our country and now things are get- 
ting worse. The Communists will come and 
take over, today or tomorrow,” 
sity senior said. 

And yet this view is unfounded. Pakistan 
began with literally nothing and in a period of 
a dozen years she has made appreciable strides. 


one univer- 


Sonnet 29 


Not this amber light of afternoon 


Industrialization is taking place, young Pakis- 
tani technicians are being trained (science and 
economics are popular subjects, since they 
mean a job), and living standards are slowly 
rising. Communism has not made any notice- 
able impact on the Pakistani villager, despite 
his poverty (his average income is only a 
dollar a week). Though there is some left- 
wing and revolutionary sentiment among stu- 
dents, only a small minority, perhaps one per 
cent or less, are actually Communist. The 
others are charged with an energy that is as 
yet undirected. 


ROBERT BEUM 


that buildings shadow across traffic 


of shadows along emptying streets, 


or the noon fire of lake and lakefront— 


though there’s no thought of ash from such gold— 


not shrill or steady or eroding light, 


but that first minute of stars going out 
and mill whistles beginning the blue 


of born things, lawns and windows and thoughts 


at their best, Adam’s choice before ours: 


while they thought the night perfected us 
we took turns whispering it away 


to go out as listening as God 


and hear the first birds in the city. 
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The Resident Arts 
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and retail sales price of most drug products. 
This, we wrapped 
around us, is again none of the government’s 


contend with a flag 


business. Journals of opinion inveighing most 
loudly against the crawl of government into 
private affairs have termed outrageous the 
markups of drugs and cosmetics and called 
inconsistently for regulation. 

Nobody, however, is forcing a person to 
purchase an overpriced cold-reliever, hand 
lotion, or hair oil. Perhaps the millions who 
spend billions are buying illusion as much as 
remedy. The plain girl who thinks that a 
home-applied hair wave turns her into a se- 
ductress is probably the better off for the 
thought. In the meantime her money goes to 
sustain industry, meet payrolls, and generally 
to stimulate prosperity. 


THE REVELATIONS that the mental giants on 
questions-and-answers_ television programs 
were given both questions and answers in ad- 
vance, that the perspiring groping in isola- 
tion booths for the right word or statistic 
was a well-staged act, have also stirred the 
wowsers, to use H. L. Mencken’s substantive 
for the platitudinous moralizer. 

We do not think that the masses were 
offended as much as the editorial writers and 
pulpiteers. Still there was a measure of dis- 
enchantment coming out of the public’s il- 
logical identification of the actor’s private 
character with the role he plays. This phe- 
nomenon causes all kinds of problems to an- 
other mass-entertainment medium, the mo- 
tion picture. For example, millions had been 
staked on a production starring an actress 
known for saintly or noble-womanhood roles. 
Unfortunately she timed carelessly the pro- 
cesses of divorce from one husband and the 
gestatory period of a child by another whom 
she planned to marry. Headlines shattered an 
entirely uninformed public illusion, made her 
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movies valueless, and broke a couple of well- 
meaning film producers. The more wowsing 
censors banned the exhibition of her pic- 
tures—though these were invariably high- 
minded as became her genteel, refined per- 
sonality—on the grounds that adultery should 
not be encouraged. The alternative, of course, 
was that she should drop dead. 

At the same time, though, two other ac- 
tresses who had specialized in the portrayals 
of unmoral screen characters were carrying 
on in headlined scandals. Nobody appeared to 
mind. No censors forbade exhibition of their 
pictures. Their box-office drawing power was 
improved, if anything. 

In his autobiography, My Wicked, Wicked 
Ways, the late Errol Flynn says that his most 
highly publicized lechery produced record 
theatrical attendance. Flynn, who never drew 
the curtain on his private life, was merely 
living up to his image as the public’s beloved 
rogue. 

It actually took the scholastic attainments 
of a Ph.D. to put on the act of a college pro- 
fessor in television’s last and most sensational 
quiz show. It required education even to pro- 
nounce the answers correctly. In a sense this 
professor became the great stimulator of in- 
tellectualism in television, not so much for the 
performance in the questions-and-answers pro- 
gram, as for the network executive job that 
followed. The virtues of a program with the 
intellectual format over the older type quiz 
which merely asked somebody to give the 
line in the poem after “Mary had a little 
lamb” have eluded the moralists. Their claim 
is that the egghead was betrayed. The Doctor 
of Philosophy lost his teaching job and his 
network television post, and by now has 
probably used up his questionable gains. He 
was forced to say his beads in public to give 
sadistic satisfaction to the unvaryingly 
righteous. 

While there were many others who captur- 
ed otoriety in rigged television quizzes, the 
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wrath, such as it was, was visited on one 
man alone, chiefly because he was, in per- 
formance, the most convincing and the most 
likable. The networks and even the sponsoring 
companies let the “guilt” fall on the shoul- 
ders of the advertising agencies, who are paid 
well and whose account executives are not 
public figures. Anybody connected with either 
theater or advertising winced at the hypocrisy. 
Don’t tell us the sponsor and the network 
didn’t know what was going on. Agencies 
have a real gentleman’s code, loyalty to the 
client. They did not answer back. 

By one standard all theater is deception. By 
another it is all illusion. It is performance to 
entertain, enlighten, inspire—even to sell 
merchandise—but it is a performance that 
should assert the rights of its artifices. The 
“rigged” quiz swindled nobody. Its only vic- 
tim was the credulity of part of the public 
which, as Barnum held, was always fair game. 
And P. T. Barnum was a highly moral fellow, 
a churchman and a rabid temperance man. In 
his museum of freaks, though, he thought he 
had a perfect right to exhibit a bottled some- 
thing as “The Fiji Mermaid” or an ancient 
Negro woman as “George Washington’s 
Nurse,” which she could have been only by a 
miracle of longevity unknown to medical 
records. 

Royall Tyler’s comedy, The Contrast, is said 
to be the first play by a native American. His 
bumpkin character, jonathan, says, “The 
lifted up a great green cloth and les us look 
right into the next neighbor’s house. Have 
you a good many houses in New York made 
so in that ‘ere way?” 

This was Jonathan’s first view of a stage. 
He felt imposed on, for he hated theater. But 
most persons don’t hate theater and pay 
money for the look into “the next neighbor’s 
house,” knowing full well that the scenery is 
by Jo Mielziner, and hoping to lose awareness 
of the fact. They buy a ticket at night to sit 
in a darkened theater to see a stage flooded 
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with electrical sunlight. For centuries they in- 
vited the actor dressed as a Prince of Den- 
mark to make them forget he was Edwin 
Booth of Baltimore, Md. The theater, no mat- 
ter what its street address, invites you 
through the portals to visit Spain, England, 
all lands, all centuries, or Never-Never Land 
with no place in time. 

Those who staged television quizzes, and, 
before that, radio questions-and-answers 
shows, were not marplots but showmen pro- 
ducing a show that you might patronize. 
With any degree of common sense one might 
have developed a skepticism—if he had 
wanted to be suspicious. 

All quizzes, in their alleged “big money” 
stages, rather confessed their methods to the 
sophisticated viewer. The winner of $140,- 
000 who was ready to come back next week 
and try for more was handed a set of books 
and advised to study up on them, presumably 
because the answers to next week’s questions 
would be found in them. They were. 

Other niceties of conduct were observed. 
Quizzes that invited viewers to submit ques- 
tions offered payment if the questions were 
used. The payment was never contingent on 
whether or not the questions stumped the ex- 
perts. Since neither the guilible nor the know- 
ing were cheated, we are at loss to find the 
moral grounds for indignation at an act well 
performed. 

There was once a popular singer whose 
trademark was “the highest voice in the 
world,” an alleged octave above E above High 
C, produced by an echo chamber in which 
she sang E on the staff through a hidden 
microphone. It was a good act, but think 
how many students of music and acoustical 
engineers could rave and rant that they were 
robbed! 

Congress will probably enact legislation 
imposing fines, jail penalties, and the jeopardy 
of licenses for “intentional” practices of 
“deceit” on the air waves. But it is doubtful 
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whether such stringent legislation can be 
made effective even against the quiz shows of 
champion eggheadiness. 

Reverting to Barnum’s dictum that the 
public likes to be hoaxed, we can conclude 
that the credulousness of the viewer was more 
a favorite indoor sport than anybody’s moral 
degeneracy. 


THE MATTER of “payola,” it appears to us, is 
the fact that the man who owned the pro- 
gram or the radio station wasn’t getting it. 
Instead it was going surreptitiously or other- 
wise to one of his hirelings. It wasn’t the 
principle of the thing but the money. 
“Payola” is an old practice, far older than the 
theater of the air. Hucksters from Tin Pan 
Alley once made the rounds of the sheet- 
music counters of the dime stores to slip the 
song-plugger a couple of bucks to sing 
their song to the customers. 

Not all radio stations frowned on the prac- 
tice. Often they made it a way to get a disc 
jockey without paying him a salary—let the 
song publishers recompense him. 

Song-plugging is akin to the tie-in, a 


The Play's Not the Thing 


THE ONLY PUBLIC THEATER ever designed by 
the late prophet of architecture, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, is now open in Dallas. It is a 
400-odd-seat theater costing a million dollars, 
which makes it quite expensive when one 
breaks down the theatrical building expense 
into figures representing cost per seat. 

There have been surprises on two counts. 
The building itself, for one thing, is so plea- 
sant, inviting, and artistically promising that 
there has been no controversy over the plan 
or looks. Mr. Wright, whose structures usual- 
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branch of both show business and reputable 
big business. Two popular film stars are in 
colloquy for a movie scene. One extracts a 
specific brand of cigarette and another 
ignites it with a recognizable type of lighter. 
They finish their talk over a bottle of cognac 
with the label visible and go outdoors to enter 
an automobile of a particular make. None of 
this is accidental or the property man’s pre- 
ference. It is subluminal advertising for which 
a consideration has been passed. Legally the 
producer of the picture is entitled to the 
money. Often he doesn’t care and lets it go as 
loot for others. 

The exposés of these procedures have 
awakened a dangerous amount of disbelief in 
the television audience. In our opinion too 
much has been made of it. The general indict- 
ment of the industry, the theater, the Ameri- 
can public and its morals, and the American 
businessman and his are so much cant. All 
entertainment, by one name, is a hoax, and 
when a branch of it loses its pants in public 
the result is only laughable. The situation is 
a phase of the human comedy, not a case of 
exorcising the Devil. 


ly produced storms of discussion, might have 
doubted himself in the ready acceptance of 
his building. 

So far the Baylor University drama depart- 
ment, of which the Dallas Theater Center 
appears to be an extension, has seen fit to pre- 
sent plays of minimal literary importance on 
a scale designed to exhibit all the features of 
production technique. These run to the use of 
a revolving stage, side stages rather difficult 
to see from parts of the house farthest away, 
projected scenery, and other magic-lantern 
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effects and lighting mixtures made possible by 
an elaborate house switchboard. 

The Theater Center is not so financially 
endowed as to be able to imitate the late Max 
Reinhardt’s sumptuousness—which converted 
huge theater interiors into Gothic cathedrals 
for The Miracle. But there is a try at it, 
especially with the projected scenery. Stage 
properties are stylized or constructivist. When 
we say plays of “minimal” literary quality we 
are not overlooking the fact that the third 
vehicle was Hamlet, which has quite a bit 
of literary standing. This standing was indif- 
ferently regarded, as the production followed 
the format set three years ago at Baylor, 
where the Elizabethan tragedy was converted 
into a form of expressionism with parts doub- 
ly and triply cast and the speeches broken up. 

Thomas Wolfe’s autobiographical novel, 
Of Time and the River, also is not without 
literary merit. It was adapted into a vehicle 
for production techniques by Baylor students. 
The sprawling form of the book necessitated 
a play of inordinate length. Without the 
stream-of-consciousness currents of the Wolfe 
story, an occasional high tide of eloquence, 
the episodes themselves granulate into soap 
opera of somewhat sordid material. 

The Cross-Eyed Bear, by Baylor Profes- 
sor of Playwriting Eugene McKinney, had a 
genuine comic idea, the validity of the lubri- 
cating white lie against the abrasions of 
candor; but this was largely inchoate and 
overblown. The play was written by a devoted 
disciple further to serve theatrical mechanics 
as an excuse for light, slides, revolves, and 
projections. 

This has all been disillusioning to Dallas 
supporters who donated $1,000,000 for the 
building and thought they would get profes- 
sional stimulation and diversion. We don’t 
know why they clung to such a dream after 
the project was handed over to the Baylor 
drama department four years ago. The out- 
raged and vengeful protests are merely the 
passions of those who permitted themselves 
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to believe in one thing with another specifi- 
cally pledged. There was no betrayal. 

Baylor’s approach to theatrical training, 
largely the work of the drama department’s 
chairman, Paul Baker, has been well known 
for two decades. The Waco university’s 
theater consisting of five stages with the audi- 
ence in the middle on swivel chairs has long 
been the scene of its activities. Baker has 
painstakingly collected scenic designers and 
teachers of mime and makeup, and endeavors 
to inculcate a synthesis of all production de- 
vices of the last century. 

Probably he does not have either time or 
means to teach the history of the drama or 
the basic talents of speech and movement. Or 
there is reason to believe that Baker is de- 
veloping his own methodic cult. In several 
public speeches Baker has insisted that both 
his approach to drama and his system of 
teaching it are the only ones. 

He scoffingly says that regional or campus 
performances of a Broadway hit should give 
credit to the Mielziners who originally de- 
signed it or the Joshua Logans who directed 
it rather than to the Joe Doaks who produced 
it for the Purling Brook Little Theater or the 
Prairie Valley College Mask and Wig Club. 

He also asks tolerance for his productions, 
which have not always been liked. It takes 
time and patience to make a new play or 
production scheme stageworthy—as witness 
the transcontinental tryouts for Broadway 
plays. 

We think he begs several questions. One is 
most important. Should all plays fit the me- 
chanical brains of an elaborate playhouse, or 
should the facilities serve the inner nature of 
the play? 

What is more important, the play or the 
production? Original manuscripts are, per- 
haps, subject to revision, but dramatic litera- 
ture sanctioned by the centuries makes its 
own demands. 

Is a community remote from Broadway— 
and most are—merely a proving ground for 
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drama in varying states of finality, or is it 
entitled to the end product? Here is where an 
experimental theater collides with the public 
which sooner or later wearies of being the dog 
on which things are tried out. 

The Theater Center project was launched 
in Dallas not as an experimental playhouse 
but as a community theater. The public, in 
the main, doesn’t get sufficient established 
dramatic entities to satisfy its curiosities in 
history and literary enlightenment. 

Something must be done about the tryout 
system, which reduces the North American 
continent to a dress-rehearsal room for New 
York—where the big money is to be made. 
The tryout is a financial loss unless the com- 
pany be headed by a name of freakish popu- 
larity. But the community, itself, was stirred 
to give itself living drama because there was 
nobody else to provide it regularly after 1920. 

The needs of the community call for, per- 
haps, the imitative approach. Most great 
painters learned their craft by copying mas- 
terpieces in the museums. Then and only 
then were they able to create something new. 

Besides, something old is not necessarily a 
museum piece. Hamlet given much as it was 
in Elizabethan times has the best possible 
setting stylistically for its play content. The 
same might be said of the more recent styles 
practiced on the plays of Tennessee Williams 
or Joe Fields and Jerry Chodorov. 

A fallacy of aesthetic thinking, growing 
out of early nineteenth-century academism, 
is that the progressively new in art makes ob- 
solete the old. The symphonies of Haydn and 
Mozart lose nothing in appeal because Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, and Prokofiev 
composed more emotional expression and a 
more orotund eloquence. Renoir did not des- 
troy Rembrandt, nor were Italian primitives 
made valueless by Klee and Pollock. 

The dramatic composition implicitly or- 
dains its means of presentation, subject, of 
course, to the modifications of a new technol- 
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ogy. Technique, it appears to us, must be at 
the service of the art-form and not vice 
versa. 

To the wrenched proverb, “The play’s the 
thing,” can be added, “To each its own 
style.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE X 

again his old ambivalence, here expressed by 
Ratliff’s declaration that no man is evil, they 
just lack sense. Hyatt Waggoner might argue 
that this is the ultimate Christian act: to re- 
gard even Flem as crucified man. Or is it 
mere token that in the blur of motion all 
cats are streaks of gray? 


Leonard Casper 
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“SWEET GOD, souse me in literature!” This 


quotation from Cobden-Sanderson’s journal, 
etched in brass as the motto for Lawrence 
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Clark Powell’s study, is the prayer of his 
life; and its answering has been for the de- 
light of many. The number of those who 
have made Dr. Powell’s acquaintance was en- 
larged mightily with the great success of his 
A Passion for Books, published last year, and 
this expansion of the circle of his friends 
has led to demand that essays from three of 
his earlier books, published in very limited 
editions by the Ward Ritchie Press of Los 
Angeles and two of them now out of print, 
be made available again. In Books in My Bag- 
gage Dr. Powell has collected a number of 
these essays, adding half a dozen new ones, 
to make a fresh joy for lovers of books and 
those whom he has persuaded to join that 
family. Several of the essays first saw print in 
the Southwest Review. 

Soused in literature as he is and glories in 
being, and that in the colloquial sense of 
inebriated as well as in the other meanings of 
steeped, drenched, or dunked, Dr. Powell (1 
pause at using the title for fear it may call 
up a dusty image which would not at all 
represent the man) never loses or leaves out 
of his writing his zest for the rest of life. 
Like J. Frank Dobie, the “Mr. Southwest” of 
one of these essays, he possesses the magical 
ability to bring books and sense impressions 
together in a living relationship that is a 
new creation. Examples abound here, as in 
all his work. For one: in “Books Determine,” 
speaking of his boyhood love of Zane Grey 
and his finding Grey’s books in a small library 
six miles up a canyon back of Pasadena where 
his family had a cabin, Dr. Powell says: 


I shall never forget the thrill of finding a 
new Zane Grey title on the shelves of this 
little mountain library, then charging it out, 
slipping it in my knapsack, crossing the 
stream on slippery stones, and walking the 
last mile to our cabin by the light of a 
candle in a can—an early illuminator called 
a “bug.” Pork and beans devoured, dishes 
washed, beds made up, family asleep on the 
porch, I would stay up reading Zane Grey by 
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lamplight, to the sound of water on the stones 
and the smell of laurel leaves and the stream 
bed—that incense of canyon far sweeter than 
Chanel. 


From that early love for Zane Grey Law- 
rence Clark Powell went on to love so broad- 
ly (he speaks of this book as being about 
“love for a single volume and lust for eighty 
thousand”) as to become an internationally 
known book collector, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and Di- 
rector of the William Andrews Clark Me- 
morial Library—but never, never to look with 
condescension upon his or anyone else’s first 
initiation into the bookish ars amoris. Whe- 
ther he is recounting the adventure of buying 
a huge library in England, talking about 
southwestern writers, or examining the rela- 
tionship between a region and its books, he 
sees with an eager, unjaded eye and writes as 
he sees, warmly and freely—the living refuta- 
tion of the outworn stereotype of the juice- 
less librarian and the embodiment of a new 
concept of the endlessly adventurous man of 


books. 


HOW OFTEN one wishes, reading the accounts 
of pioneer life written by those who exper- 
ienced it, that the authors might have, along 
with their memories, the wisdom to see them 
in perspective and the skill to set them down 
in enjoyable prose! Seldom do all three things 
come inside the same skin; and when they 
do, as in the person of Edward Everett Dale, 
author of Frontier Ways: Sketches of Life in 
the Old West, the resulting book is to be 
greeted with heartfelt gratitude. Dr. Dale 
not only spent his young days on the frontier, 
but then studied at Harvard with the great 
Frederick Jackson Turner and himself became 
a distinguished historian. Now Research Pro- 
fessor of History Emeritus at the University 
of Oklahoma, he is the ideal author for a 
book on the life of the pioneer homesteader. 
The explorers, hunters, trappers, Indian 
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traders, gold seekers, ranchmen, and others 
who preceded the actual settlers on the fron- 
tier were interested, Dr. Dale points out, only 
in exploiting one or another resource of the 
West. Yet they have been the recipients of 
almost all the attention paid the frontier by 
everyone from historian to TV writer. The 
home seeker is “the forgotten man in the 
annals of the American West,” although he 
was “by far the most important factor in the 
conquest and development of our American 
empire.” That the homesteader’s pattern of 
life, now vanished from the earth, may not 
also vanish completely from American mem- 
ory is Dr. Dale’s hope, and his book is 
a contribution toward its preservation in the 
nation’s chronicles. 

The volume includes detailed accounts of 
education, social life, religion, food, medicine, 
and other aspects of frontier homestead life. 
Good reading in itself, it will also be invalua- 
ble as source material for anyone who wants 
to write about the pioneers but is handi- 


capped, as all soon must be, by lack of first-.. 


hand knowledge. 


PICTURES HELP the mind behind the reading 
eye to an unusual extent in at least two new 
books of the Southwest. In one of them, The 
Way I Heard It: Tales of the Big Bend, by 
Walter Fulcher, edited by folklorist Elton 
Miles, magnificent photographs of the Big 
Bend country (extending even to effective 
photographic endsheets) bring to almost over- 
powering life the setting of a rancher’s yarns. 

Walter Fulcher was one of the last ranch- 
men to use the free range; and he was a man 
to whom, as Elton Miles says, “ta tale is no 
good unless it is told.” Working on the Mar- 
tin Ranch near Sheffield in 1912, he learned 
a great deal about “los Ketchies,” the Black 
Jack Ketchum gang. Then on the Baker and 
White Ranch in the same area he learned 
Spanish, of the Big Bend, as opposed to 
schoolbook, type. Later, after World War I, 


he had his own ranch at Terlingua. Always 
he heard tales of the country, and finally he 
wrote them down—tales of folk characters 
new and old, place names, and everything 
pertaining to life in that isolated desert coun- 
try. Some folklorists may have heard things 
differently, but no one can quarrel with 
Fulcher’s stories taken on his own terms, 
which are these: “I firmly believe that the 
characters mentioned in these stories really 
existed and the events narrated actually oc- 
curred. Of course, the details may be badly 
garbled by time and many repetitions. Be that 
as it may, I shall tell it the way I heard it.” 
Elton Miles, who as a teacher at Sul Ross 
State College knows the Big Bend thoroughly 
himself and has written about it, has wisely 
left Fulcher’s relaxed, chatty style alone, mere- 
ly rearranging some parts of his manuscript 
and adding a helpful introduction and notes. 


THE SECOND BOOK in which illustrations play 
a great part is Harold S. Colton’s Hopi Kachi- 
na Dolls, which has color photographs by Jack 
Breed as well as thirty-three halftones and 330 
drawings keyed to help the student and the 
collector identify 266 different Hopi kachinas. 

A kachina, the author explains, has three 
aspects: “the supernatural being, as he exists 
in the minds of the Hopis; the masked im- 
personator of the supernatural being, who ap- 
pears in the kivas and plazas; and the small 
dolls carved in the same likeness.” Because 
the Hopis do not have the white man’s habit 
of thinking in classifications, the dolls made 
to be given to the children as part of their 
religious training vary widely; but they are 
sure to have certain essential features by 
which the particular kachina represented may 
be identified. 


Of late years kachina dolls have come to be 
widely known and collected in the Southwest, 
but many people who own and enjoy them do 
not understand their meaning at all. Dr. Col- 
ton, Emeritus Director of the Museum of 
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Northern Arizona in Flagstaff, is well 
equipped to help inquiring minds to look with 
comprehension at these colorful little images, 
just as the dolls themselves help Hopi children 
to learn about the masked figures, somewhat 
analogous to Christian saints, who carry their 
prayers to the gods. 

Margaret L. Hartley 


“DUE PROCESS” AND ITS DENIAL 
Fundamental Law in Criminal 
Prosecutions 

EDITED BY ARTHUR L. HARDING 


Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 
$3.00 


THIS TIMELY and informative book comprises 
four papers presented at the 1958 Conference 
on Law and Society sponsored by the South- 
western Legal Foundation and the Southern 
Methodist University School of Law. They 
explore a single aspect of the Supreme Court’s 
interpretation of the due process of law 
clauses in cases decided by state and federal 
trial courts involving criminal prosecutions. 
In the first lecture, “Due Process: A Na- 
tural Law for Criminal Prosecutions,” Profes- 
sor Harding, of the Law School of Southern 
Methodist University, succinctly outlines the 
subtopics of the four essays. He discourses 
briefly but adequately on the concept of due 
process of law in criminal prosecutions and 
traces effectively the history of Supreme 
Court decisions on that aspect of procedure. 
It would seem natural for the Supreme Court 
to apply identical tests to the due process 
clauses in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments in order to assure protection of Amer- 
ican freedoms and liberties. The author as- 
serts that the Court, out of respect for our 
dual-sovereignty theory, has not followed the 
federal rule exactly in state prosecutions. It 
has declared that the Fourteenth Amendment 
has applied the First Amendment protector to 
state criminal prosecutions, but has refused, 
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after persistent attempts, to incorporate the 
Fifth Amendment into the Fourteenth 
Amendment provision for due process of law. 
The Court applies a rule to state trials, not 
because the Fourteenth Amendment requires 
it, but because it is a part of “a scheme of 
ordered liberty,” a “fundamental principle of 
liberty and justice”’—vague expressions. Is it 
“a scheme of natural law”? Harding would 
ask. 

The second paper, “The Effective Assistance 
of Counsel,” by William M. Beaney, Professor 
of Politics at Princeton University and author 
of The Right to Counsel in American Courts, 
is a study of efforts to induce the Supreme 
Court to include the Sixth Amendment relat- 
ing to right of counsel as part of the due 
process of law in the Fourteenth, and thus to 
apply the same rule to both federal and state 
prosecutions. For a long time the Court said 
it meant merely the right of the accused to 
retain or employ counsel of his own choice. In 
1938 the Court ruled that the accused in a 
federal criminal trial is entitled to have coun- 
sel appointed by the Court for him. In 1932, 
in the Powell Case, it had ruled that the state 
Court should also grant the accused adequate 
opportunity to consult his appointed counsel. 
Yet the Court has refused to apply federal 
rules, and has been content to review state 
decisions as they arise, and has declined to rule 
that state courts grant the right of counsel 
before trial or on appeal, if the state’s policy 
is to the contrary. 

The third lecture, on “Compulsory Self- 
Incrimination,” is by Charles Fairman, emi- 
nent historian of the Fourteenth Amendment 
and professor of law in the Harvard Law 
School. He states that here again the Court is 
confronted with the need to apply the Fifth 
Amendment standard to prosecutions involv- 
ing coerced confessions. The Court reversed 
the conviction of McNabb in a federal court, 
not on account of the Fifth Amendment, but 
on its supervisory authority over administra- 
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tion of federal justice granted by Congress, 
for failure of arresting officers to take the 
prisoner forthwith before a committing 
magistrate, who in all reason would prevent 
violence in questioning the prisoner. In 1944 
the Court reversed a Tennessean conviction 
based on coerced confession, extracted during 
mental torture, because the methods used by 
the officers were so irreconcilable with justice 
as to amount to denial of due process in the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Apparently because 
the Court found that states require that the 
prisoner be allowed the right of counsel and 
presentment “forthwith” before a committing 
magistrate, such procedure should become 
part of due process of law in the Fourteenth 
Amendment. At least, that has become the 
federal standard for state prosecutions. Other 
cases, such as taking blood tests for detecting 
liquor in the prisoner’s body, double jeopardy 
where’ states have passed immunity laws, and 
others, will continue to demand new inter- 
pretations of due process of law by the Su- 
preme Court. 

The last paper, “The Right of Privacy,” is 
by Charles A. Reynard, late Professor of Law 
at Louisiana State University. The Fourth 
Amendment, he declares, is the constitutional 
specification for protection against illegal or 
unreasonable searches and seizures; the Four- 
teenth Amendment is silent on that question, 
unless due process of law includes that pro- 
tection. The author’s main concern is to ex- 
amine to what extent, if any, that right has 
been applied against the states through the 
Fourteenth Amendment. It is odd that not 
until 1886 did the Supreme Court decide a 
case based on this section alone. The author 
explains this rarity on the ground that most 
cases were decided on the basis of freedom 
from self-incrimination, plus the other fact 
that Congress had not allowed the accused to 
testify in his own behalf before 1878. The 
Boyd Case in 1886 constituted a basis for fu- 
ture cases involving seizure of goods in the 
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course of making arrests, seizure of evidence 
under a search warrant for goods, and many 
other complicated issues. His analyses of sev- 
eral federal cases in which the Court had 
adopted federal rules constitute the founda- 
tion for investigating the question to what 
extent, if any, the Court has applied the fed- 
eral rules to similar questions in state prosecu- 
tions. Does the Fourteenth Amendment in- 
clude the Fourth with respect to search and 
seizure? His answer is yes, that it does consti- 
tute part of due process of law. The Court has 
declared that though goods may be seized un- 
der a valid warrant, evidence seized at the same 
time cannot be used in the trial, unless cover- 
ed by the warrant. The Court has declared 
that in state prosecutions the evidence, how- 
ever seized, can be used in the trial, though 
illegally seized property cannot be used as 
evidence. 

These essays are a delight to the lawyer and 
the law student. They are commendable for 
accuracy of analysis, cogency of argument, 
and lucidity of style. Co-operation as a team 
by participants in a conference of this kind is 
a rare accomplishment. This book fulfils a 
critical need at this time when so many people 
do not understand how our Constitution has 
been interpreted. 

Harvey H. Guice 


THE DIRT ON JIMMIE JOYCE? 
James Joyce 

BY RICHARD ELLMANN 

Oxford University Press, New York $12.50 


A NEW BIOGRAPHY of James Joyce has long 
been overdue. In publishing his exhaustive, 2- 
pound-plus, 850-page, 4,000-footnote, 12- 
year-a-borning study, Mr. Ellmann has sought 
not only to tell Joyce readers what can now, 
nineteen years after Joyce’s death, be told, 
but to do the job once and for all. To the 
book Mr. Ellmann brought patience, hard 
work, and a style whose lucidity and wit 
never lets the weighty tome seem to labor 
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along. The result is, however, in spite of its 
wealth of detail, a monument of misplaced 
emphasis. 

The trouble is not, in Joyce’s case, that 
literary biographies of necessity withdraw at- 
tention from the artist’s works to focus it 
upon the artist’s life, which all too often has 
nothing in it to excuse our prying. With 
Joyce, no line can be drawn between the 
man who suffered and the artist who created, 
Eliot’s useful dogma to the contrary notwith- 
standing; for Joyce, who wrote increasingly 
about himself, sought more deliberately per- 
haps than any other artist in our century to 
explore in his life as well as in his art the 
possible significance of those poses which 
constitute for all of us, in one way or an- 
other, the intellectual, emotional, moral, and 
spiritual agom of our time. He started with 
what he inherited and played the Byronic hero 
complete with exile and hints of strange sins; 
he became, many years and many roles later, 
consciously and with wry amusement, a 
bourgeois man. In his case at least, the life and 
work are complementary. And the significance 
of either must therefore lie in what exactly 
he discovered to be shallow and what exactly 
he found to be of worth in the “roles” he 
played and wrote of. 


The trouble with Mr. Ellmann’s book is 
that he has been above all else an opportunist. 
He has not attempted to give Joyce’s life and 
world anything approaching the patient, 
probing scrutiny Joyce himself gave to these 
interrelated subjects. He has not even at- 
tempted to understand what Joyce learned 
and put into his works. He has merely weigh- 
ed the current market value of the responses 
Joyce sought to explore and understand and 
announced the results, first as explaining 
Joyce’s life, a mistake one might excuse, and 
then as explaining Joyce’s work, which he as- 
sumes to be a somewhat distorted reflection 
of the life, like dreams. Where he supports 


his picture of Joyce by more than its patent 
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identity with current stock images, he sup- 
ports it by citing the opinions of those of 
Joyce’s acquaintance who proved in their life 
no significant ability to understand anything. 
The biography that results is, therefore, and 
in the only way that counts, seriously mis- 
leading, despite its thousands of footnotes to 
minute matters of fact. 

It should be said that the book improves as 
it goes along, the last third being the best. 
Here Mr. Elimann is dealing with a mature 
Joyce engaged in writing Finnegans Wake. 
Because Joyce’s last work is so difficult as to 
be hard even to misunderstand, Mr. Ellmann 
is not tempted to dispose of it with profes- 
sional-professorial ease as an attempt to 
romanticize the artist’s life, or gain psychic 
release, or express an awareness of the virtues 
of soul, of brotherhood, and of the welfare 
state. He sticks more closely to verifiable facts 
about the work and about the life, which, 
since Joyce is no longer an adolescent, is now 
much harder to patronize. Here, also, Joyce’s 
friends, no longer Irish left-behinds remem- 
bering their own early youth or Joyce’s, seem 
to have thought themselves less able to give 
Mr. Ellmann “the dirt on Jimmie Joyce.” As 
a result of all this good fortune, the account 
stays, sometimes for several pages on end, 
within decent limits. 

But by the time the reader comes to the 
point where Joyce emerges famous and Mr. 
Ellmann’s biography begins to shift its tone 
and emphasis, he has been made all too pain- 
fully aware that the book will appeal primari- 
ly to those who believe they find in it a docu- 
mented “proof” that this “pining peever’’ of 
a Joyce lacked those sterling merits which 
have enabled others, like themselves, manfully 
to seize and maturely to maintain status in 
the academic community or in the intellectual 
suburbia it serves. The general reader who 
does not find wisdom exemplified in the folk- 
ways of either of these groups need only 
realize that both Mr. Ellmann and Joyce 
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spent decades on their books, that the sub- 
ject was in both cases the same, and that the 
final results of either man’s labor are avail- 
able. If Joyce’s work is irritating, it irritates 
because it disturbs rather than confirms our 
smugness. It will go on slowly letting the 
light in upon the stock responses exhibited 
and manipulated in Mr. Ellmann’s biography. 

Vincent Miller 


NEOMEDIEVAL PAGEANT 
Baroque Times in Old Mexico 


BY IRVING A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor $6.50 


IN THis fascinating study Irving Leonard 
traces the design of persons, places, and prac- 
tices in seventeenth-century Mexico, fashion- 
ing them into a single Baroque mosaic. He 
begins with the arrival of Fray Garcia Guerra, 
the Baroque Archbishop-Viceroy, in the 
month of August in the year 1608, and from 
this point carries the story to its flowering 
finale a century later. All the pageantry of 
that “neomedieval society of New Spain” is 
paraded before us. “Resolutely fixing its gaze 
on the past, the Hispanic world contrived an 
illusory stability in a changing universe.” For 
the moment this effort appeared to succeed, 
for the citadel of tradition was strong and 
wide, with roots which reached far back into 
peninsular history. 

While the rest of the Western world was 
developing a sense of values that rested on ra- 
tionalism, the growth of the sciences, indus- 
trialization, and a dynamic economy, the 
Spaniards (and their colonies) held tenacious- 
ly to their medieval dream, adorning it with 
semantic verbiage and every possible artistic 
and architectural bouquet. “In the intricacy 
and profusion of a Baroque pattern the frus- 
trated dynamism of Old and New Spain alike 
found its most enduring expression in life 
and thought.” The silver mines of Mexico 
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poured forth their stream of wealth, and thus 
sustained the ornate fabric of the cult of the 
Baroque. Mexico was, par excellence, the 
country of the Baroque in the Spanish New 
World. 

Leonard goes about reconstructing this 
neomedieval pageant with admirable scholar- 
ly precision, but in the presentation of his 
findings he very rightly takes the scaffolding 
away and lets the reader move along enjoyably 
with the concinnity of his prose. All refer- 
ences are given in detail at the end of the 
book, where they belong. They do not clut- 
ter up the main body of the work. Whether 
he is describing Lake Texcoco in the seven- 
teenth century, a colorful mascarada, a poetic 
tourney, or a figure of importance in those 
benighted days, Leonard keeps the parade 
moving at a rapid and dramatic pace. 

He writes engagingly about the lives of 
Ixlilxochicl, Balbuena, Alarcén, Aleman, Sor 
Juana, Don Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, 
and many others. He also describes with great 
perception the “fluidity of the ethnic pro- 
cess, which was creating new human species,” 
with its resultant “pigmentocracy” in which 
caste distinctions were largely based on the 
amount of white blood in an individual's 
veins. He has an excellent chapter on “Some 
Curiosities of Baroque Verse,” and gives ex- 
amples and explanations of the acrostic, the 
gloss, the echoes, the poesias retrogradas 
(poems with reversible lines), and the cen- 
tones. 

Leonard’s favorite of all the authors of 
those Baroque days in Old Mexico appears to 
be Don Carlos Sigiienza y Géngora, who 
symbolized the “bold spirit of scientific in- 
quiry” in his country’s “miasmic atmosphere 
of ignorance, fear and superstition.” Don 
Carlos emerges also as the figure who best 
represents “the transition from the extreme 
orthodoxy of seventeenth-century Spanish 
America to the growing heterodoxy of the 
eighteenth century.” 
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The fundamental principle of the Baroque 
age was to make a drama of life. After Trent 
the Spanish Inquisition so repressed the spirit 
of free inquiry that it was inevitable for the 
Hispanic intellect and aesthetic instinct to 
seek their outlet in exuberance and extrava- 
gance of form. Poetry and architecture were 
the two fields in which the antirationalism of 
the Baroque found an almost unlimited hori- 
zon. The decorative impulse was not only 
exalted, but was also rewarded. “To be ac- 
claimed a Poet was to achieve high distinction 
in the community,” and when one came out 
first in a great poetic tourney in which hun- 
dreds had participated this distinction was 
considerably enhanced. Hence, the plethora of 
occasional verse. Cleverness and bombast re- 
placed inspiration. Words and images replaced 
lances and faggots. 

As the Baroque age progressed these poeric 
contests, which had all the trappings and 
pageantry of a medieval tourney or an auto 
de fe, became a national pastime. Linked with 
religion and with political functions, they 
were in some ways the most symbolic expres- 
sion of the Baroque period. After the philoso- 
phy of the Baroque was firmly entrenched in 
thought, word, and deed, architecture took 
over and embodied it in enduring stone, and 
once again the garden flowered splendidly be- 
fore it began to die. 

In his final summing up Leonard stresses 
the point that Hispanic American culture 
has not yet fully emerged from its Baroque 
labyrinth. The omnipresence of the neome- 
dieval tradition, the love of high-flown dis- 
cussion for its own sake, the lack of flexibility 
in the social organism, even a notable portion 
of contemporary literature and art (Borges in 
Argentina with his ever-present intellectual 
labyrinths and the new Baroque of Mexico 
City’s immense University City) —all of these 
things show the heavy influences of the Baro- 
que spirit in Spanish American life today. To 
know the origins and development of this 
deeply rooted pattern the interested reader 
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will, from this time forward, be referring 
constantly to Irving Leonard’s monumental 
study. 

John A. Crow 


A POET’S SPECIAL BRAZIL 
Write Me from Rio 


BY CHARLES EDWARD EATON 
John F. Blair, Winston-Salem $3.95 


THE RIO of which Charles Edward Eaton 
writes in his stories is not the one the usual 
traveler would find. Or perhaps it is, physi- 
cally, for Mr. Eaton, who is a poet (this is 
his first book of prose) describes the colors 
and sounds of things with a sensitivity one 
feels is accurate. But his images of the coun- 
try and city where for four years he served 
as a consular officer are also highly charged 
with emotion, and here it is that his stories 
show an individualized Rio or Bahia, a special 
Brazil. 

This is an essential point, for whoever 
Eaton’s characters may be, Brazil itself is al- 
ways chief among them. It is not a setting, 
but a participant in every action. And it acts 
upon a particular kind of person. In its abun- 
dance of fecund, steamy life, it impinges upon 
the consciousness of people, Americans for the 
most part, who are somehow, by some lack or 
twist in their own beings, cut off from life 
or at least set at a distance from it. Walker of 
“A Passion for Emeralds” is “‘a formalist by 
nature,” a man of “aloofness,” with a “de- 
contaminated quality.” The narrator of “The 
River of Wings” says, “I classified my fel- 
lows endlessly, meticulously—I might say 
fastidiously, a word more than any other I 
should like to have applied to myself.” Ella 
in “A Chariot of Fire” is “overcome by the 
torpor of her own timidity” and has “an in- 
herent feeling of insubstantiality, of not hav- 
ing been seen.” The chief characters of ‘The 
Motion of Forgetfulness Is Slow” are locked 
away from life by memory; the subject of 
“A Morning Wake” is a written-out, cor- 
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rupted, empty American author. Dr. “7oodley 
of “The Edge of the Fountain,” one of the 
strongest stories of the volume (and one 
which, like “The City of All the Saints,” was 
first published in the Southwest Review), 
sensed this quality perhaps most clearly of all 
when he heard through his blood 


the slow seepage of the century which left one 
singularly drained and incapable of response, 
ending perhaps in a heart-castration, an im- 
potence turned away from the baffling com- 
plexity of human life to the safety of insenti- 
ence. 


The fecund land and the heart-castrated 
man meet again and again here, in something 
resembling the sort of richly sensual dream 
in which the dreamer feels the heavy drag of 
sleep at his body. Almost always, except in 
the case of Nathan in the excellent “The City 
of All the Saints,” the result is defeat for 
the man. Nathan, who feels himself set some- 
what apart from the other Americans by his 
Jewishness, finds himself accepted by Brazil, 
in the symbol of a white lily, “tan ecstatic 
white gasp of growth where he was contained 
by some love which knew no bounds.” 

The author concludes, in “Brasil Moreno,” 
with this summing up of his Brazil: 


So diverse, so fertile in contrast that it baffled 
the mind and sometimes estranged the heart. 
It was the country of God’s exhaustion where 
divine defeat brooded in the unformed 
mélange of man and nature: the incredible 
beauty of the landscape in places, its barren- 
ness or strangling lushness in others. . . . Spirit 
moved freer with present skill in other lands, 
but perhaps it had left here its most passionate 
shapes, its most thunderous colors, as a gigan- 
tic promise of a world to be. 


Whether or not this would be the Brazil of 
any other observer matters not at all, for in 
these stories it finds a poet’s reality. 


Margaret L. Hartley 
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ISTHMIAN REASSESSMENT 
The Untold Story of Panama 


BY EARL HARDING 
Athene Press, New York $6.00 


PANAMA and the Panama Canal Zone have 
captured many a recent headline; consequent- 
ly Earl Harding’s book, The Untold Story of 
Panama, is well timed. Shortly after Panama 
became an independent nation, President 
Theodore Roosevelt sought to indict editor 
Joseph Pulitzer for criminal libel stemming 
from certain statements published in Pulitzer’s 
papers relating to what was called “the Pan- 
ama scandal.” In preparing for his defense 
against these charges on issues of law and 
questions of fact, Pulitzer commissioned a 
group of investigators to gather all pertinent 
informatien on the birth of Panama which 
would aid his case in court. Included in this 
fact-finding group was Earl Harding, then a 
day news editor of the World. As the 
Roosevelt-Pulitzer feud was decided on issues 
of law, the facts Mr. Harding and his group 
gathered were never presented to the courts, 
but Mr. Harding preserved his files and now, 
half a century later, he has added a footnote 
to the history of Panama by relating some of 
the more obscure transactions which took 
place in Washington, New York, Paris, and 
Panama in the months and weeks directly 
preceding that nation’s independence. 

At the turn of the century there were two 
possible routes for a canal connecting the 
Pacific with the Caribbean: one through 
Nicaragua, the other through the Isthmus of 
Panama. Apparently sentiment in the United 
States favored the Nicaraguan route over the 
Panamanian route, but through an intensive 
propaganda campaign and clever lobbying, the 
United States finally bailed out the failing 
French Panama Canal Company and became 
committed to building the canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

Mr. Harding contends that the entire in- 
dependence of Panama grew out of and is 
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based on the Panama Canal, and that factional 
quarrels, vested interests, and international 
intrigue all had a hand in bringing nationhood 
to Panama. Even if the author is right in 
believing that the Republic of Panama did 
not come into being by some process of im- 
maculate conception, was this not known be- 
fore, and is it the whole truth? For a balanced 
treatment one must appeal to a broader view 
of the facts. Thus, for example, no mention 
is made of the assertions of the famous inter- 
national jurist, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, who has 
for many years condemned what he terms the 
leyenda negra that the independence of Pan- 
ama was promoted and gained exclusively be- 
cause of the arbitrary actions of Theodore 
Roosevelt and the power interests behind the 
Canal. Dr. Alfaro has observed that the people 
of Panama secured their emancipation from 
Spain in their own right in 1821 and volun- 
tarily joined the Republic of La Gran Colom- 
bia. When this nation splintered and became 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador, a strong 
separatist movement existed in the Isthmus 
which resulted in six secessionist attempts; the 
final attempt, known as the War of One 
Thousand Days, began in 1899 and lasted 
until 1903 when Panama became a republic. 
The anti-American attitudes existing today 
in Panama, according to Mr. Harding, are 
traceable to “the fact that the present gen- 
eration has never been told the whole truth— 
how, and why, and by whom their little Re- 
public was created.” He feels strongly that if 
Panamanian schoolchildren were taught that 
only a handful of conspirators knew that a 
revolution was planned and that the actions 
of the founding fathers of Panama in relation 
to independence were not too honorable, Pan- 
amanians would be less prone to criticize the 
actions of the United States authorities vis-a- 
vis the Canal, and they would not continue 
to demand concessions from the United States. 
This is rather an astonishing view. By anal- 
ogy one might assert that an_ illegitimate 
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child, knowing the facts of his birth, would 
become exceptionally grateful to the father 
who sired him. 

In addition, the author states that if Pan- 
amanians were taught what really happened, 
they would not seek a new canal treaty, be- 
cause “wiping out the original treaty might 
leave their country in its former status as a 
province or department of Colombia.” This 
reviewer cannot help but marvel at the au- 
thor’s legal and psychological naiveté. 

Ever since the Panama Canal was com- 
pleted, according to Mr. Harding, administra- 
tive and defense problems have been fraught 
with annoyance and needless expense to the 
United States. He is particularly incensed over 
the fact that Panamanians feel that the cost of 
the military establishment in the Canal Zone 
should not be toted up to the costs of running 
the Canal. The Panamanians should be deeply 
grateful for the strong military forces which 
protect not only the Canal but the country of 
Panama as well. How adequate this protection 
is today is completely ignored, but it would 
seem that in view of recent history, the pro- 
tection is merely nominal. In 1959 when the 
abortive invasion of Panama from Cuba, un- 
der the blessings of the Castro brothers, took 
place, it was the Panamanian government that 
informed the Canal defense authorities that 
the expedition had sailed. The defense author- 
ities denied it. It was the Panamanian govern- 
ment that informed the defense authorities 
that the expedition had landed. The defense 
authorities denied it. And only after many 
hours of delay did the head of the American 
armed forces finally concede that an invading 
force of close to one hundred men had landed 
within a few miles of the Canal. 

To Mr. Harding none of the complaints of 
the Panamanians are justified. The desire for a 
greater share of Canal tolls is viewed as black- 
mail. Panama receives close to two million 
dollars a year for the use of the Canal, which 
would not seem to be exorbitant when it is 
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realized that in 1958 the Canal grossed over 
eighty-three million dollars. The request for a 
much needed bridge across the Canal is termed 
“shaking down Uncle Sam.” The Panamanians 
have long complained about the wage differ- 
ential between Panamanian workers and those 
brought from the United States to do similar 
jobs, but the greatest emotional cry of the 
Panamanians is that the Panamanian flag 
should be flown with that of the United States 
over the Canal Zone to show that Panama has 
some reserved rights of sovereignty over the 
area. Mr. Harding interprets that phrase of 
Article Ill of the 1903 Convention for the 
Construction of a Ship Canal, which grants 
to the United States the power to exercise all 
rights, power, and authority in the Canal 
Zone “‘as if it were the sovereign of the ter- 


ritory,” as an outright grant of sovereignty. 
Few international lawyers would admit that 
such a conditional phrase can accurately be 
construed as granting complete sovereignty 
over the zone. 

The author does recognize that it is high 
time for a constructive reassessment of the 
Isthmian Canal problems. Without question 
Mr. Harding is right in saying that the Com- 
munists are working day and night in Panama 
to stir up anti-American sentiment. He points 
out that it has long been an aim of inter- 
national communism to wrest control of the 
Canal from the United States and to place it 
either under international control or under 
the control of Panama. The first would be 
beneficial to the Communists, but the sec- 
ond would probably be more beneficial; for, in 
view of Panama’s chronic “political instabil- 
ity,” chances are good that the Canal would 
soon be Moscow-dominated. Either solution 
would endanger the security of the United 
States. Unfortunately Mr. Harding fails to 
recognize that the Communists’ best ally has 
been the United States government. Instead of 
working out a dynamic co-operative program 
with Panama over the years, the United States 
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has been content to rock along until violence 
and unrest break out and then it attempts a 
piecemeal solution of the most immediate 
causes of the crisis, apparently oblivious to 
the deeper issues involved. Had the flag ques- 
tion been settled years ago, for example, by 
acknowledging that Panama still retained a 
residue of sovereignty over the Canal, nation- 
alists and their Communist cohorts would 
long since have lost a potent, emotion-laden 
weapon. 

As the Panama Canal is approaching obso- 
lescence, there is a growing demand for ad- 
ditional facilities either in the Canal Zone or 
at an alternate location in Central America. 
Mr. Harding is very much in favor of an 
alternate canal. Rather than spend billions to 
improve the Panama Canal, to increase its 
capacity and modernize its mechanisms, and 
still face the possibility of a nationaliza- 
tion campaign by unfriendly elements in 
Panama, the author feels 4 new and long 
look should be taken at the: too-long-delayed 
Nicaraguan project which could be built for 
about the same amount as would be required 
for modernizing the old canal. He feels that 
Nicaragua woud be most receptive to a canal, 
and blandly asserts tnat Nicaragua has proved 
itself utterly unreceptive to Communist in- 
filtration and apparently unsusceptible to 
Communist propaganda. This is a rather 
short-term view of the problem. As long as 
the Somazas retain dictatorial hold over Nic- 
aragua, undoubtedly the Communist element 
will be held at bay. But in Latin America, 
dictators come and go, and even dictators 
have been known to nationalize the property 
of Americans in spite of treaties to the con- 
trary. There may be need for an alternate 
canal, but Americans should not embark upon 
such a project without recognizing that over 
the years they will face the same complaints, 
the same pressures, and the same hatreds that 
exist in Panama today. 


A. J. Thomas, Jr. 
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A PORTFOLIO OF SIX PAINTINGS 


Number 2: Blaffer Series of Southwestern Art 


\ 


No American artist has captured more surely or in- 
terpreted more brilliantly the flavor of his native re- 
gion than has Otis Dozier of Dallas, whose work has 
been chosen by the selection committee of the Blaffer 
Series of Southwestern Art for reproduction in this 
unique series. 

Six of Dozier’s finest paintings, widely varied in sub- 
ject matter and treatment but all breathing the spirit 
of the Southwest scene, are magnificently reproduced 
in sheet-fed gravure in this portfolio; each is suitable 
for traming. Their geographic range—from the low- 
land swamps of the Texas-Louisiana border to the arid 
mountains of New Mexico—is indicated by their titles: 
“Passage to the Sea,” “Swamp Night,” “Landscape 
with Sun and Rain,” “Indian Corn,” “Walpi,” and 
“Hopi Snake Dance.” 

John Palmer Leeper, director of the Marian Koogler 
McNay Art Institute, San Antonio, has contributed an 
illuminating biographical and interpretive sketch of 
Otis Dozier and his work. 

16 x 20 inches $10.00 


At your favorite bookstore, or from the 
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